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For the Companion. | 
“pooOR LITTLE FRANK HAWSON,.”’ | 
By C. A. Stephens, 
That is the way the people at Adelaide always | 
speak of him—the heroic little fellow murdered 
pythe natives near Kirton Point, on the south | 
coast. Ilis grave is among the “scrub,” a little 
back from the sea. Four she-oak posts with 
rough boards nailed across inclose the lonely 
mound. Near by is the ruined hut which he 
was guarding when killed. | 
Frank was only twelve years old. He and his 
brother Albert, aged seventeen, owned a flock of 
sheep which they were tending here. They were 
English lads, and had come out to Australia two | 
years before with their father, who had been a 
gentleman of considerable wealth, but meeting | 
with losses, determined to try his fortunes as a! 
sheep-farmer in the Australian “bush.” I do 
not know whether the boys’ mother was living | 


| of juvenile resolution and patience. Though in 
deadly pain, and though every jar or movement 
of the shafts of the spears was like thrusting a 
knife to his heart, he got up, and going out into 
the yard, collected splinters and billets of wood, 
| with which he kindled a fire. 
| He had given up the hope of getting out the 
| Spears. His next resolve was to sever the long, 
heavy shafts, which weighed fearfully from his 
aching, bleeding breast. These shafts were over 
six feet in length. His small pocket knife would 
searcely scratch the hard gum-tree handles, and 
' the old cutlass was too dull. 
| There was a hatchet, but he could not strike 
{on the shafts hard enough to cut them without 
| fainting from the pain. He gathered fuel and 
| built the fire to burn off the shafts. 
As soon as it blazed up, he stretched himself 
before it, and, laying the handles across the fire, 
| shaded his face from the heat with an old mat. 
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ornot; she did not come out from England with oun . wane wn gpean, ane wes arg owen 
pobihend aot iin |rains. The fire went out repeatedly. Four times r ‘ 
A : . : he dragged himself out to get fresh splints and 
Thirteen months after landing at Adelaide, . “ : 
‘ i ae 7 a / y — | chips to rekindle it. { 
Mr. Hawson died of fever. During the thirteen : : é SS Did ever tl a oe — 
nonths he had purchased two thousand sheep, wihceaal SSS | : cane , A ee ee eee mer 
and located a “run,” or pasture, to the west of “POOR LITTLE FRANK HAWSON.” eo ng a ae Wtvs aiemoon 
Kirton Point, and distant from Adelaide about ie a, wi > tg ged o a bead 
three hundred miles. The door of the hut stood partially open, and | ing to their feet, they began to dance about, | EE ee ee ee ahs a - 
. - ; Ea By | - Uris POY ast Obes bpd burned off—about two feet from his chest; and 
The place selected by him was the valley of a| glancing out, he saw one of the Milenduras look- | shouting, “Yerry! yerry! yerry! he was still laboring at the other, when Albert 
small river running into the sea. Here, with un- | ing out from a serub thicket six or eight rods|' Soon after one darted forward, and pointing to | ne re a rte i werd : ad 
limited pasturage and plenty of good water, he | off. Presently the cry was repeated. the cutlass, asked for it. emithie> o. ‘ é : 
ns aia A { : : . q ieee a : When they reached the hut, he lay almost in 
hoped to rear one of those vast flocks, which| There was a gun in the hut which they always| Frank shook his head. The black then de-! ae Aan a end catia des Seeeentn en 
form the wealth of the Australian farmer. i kept loaded,.and-.a.eutlass, stich as is used on | manded the gan, and when this was refused, flew ween pile 4 P = 
: : 2 . * / J it my “nr,) 9 them come in, he started up, his pale face stained 
The nearest neighbor was distant seven miles;! board armed ships. Hastily putting aside his | into # rage, exclaiming, “Tse waugh!”? (an ex- L iiclliel Ready hep tate anita echuiiinls die 
supplies of flour, teas and coffee were brought | book, Frank stood the gun just inside the door, | pression of anger and contempt.) he 4 


along the coast from the town, in a shallop.| where he could easily reach it from without,!: To this Frank paid no attention, nor did he epi ren ee With cin attempt 
They nevertheless had in their employ a hired | then taking the cutlass, he went out to the | make any pretence of using the gun or the cut- 18 — F 


“ " are 
shepherd. igo | lass. He stood still and looked him steadily in | Bert, the blacks have been here and put‘s 





| rm ‘ >? 
The sudden death of their father left the boys| From the first he does not seem to have lost the face. | somgie et Seeks agunen tate wits. 


, . 4 ioe ‘ | ‘ | They took him up. The flesh about the spear- 
in great distress and uncertainty, but after a few | his presence of mind, and must have behaved| The savage now went back to his fellows, and vibe him up. The fi Y ! 


tays of discouragement, they took heart and de- | with great coolness and good judgment. | they seemed to hold some sort of consultation. et o ve ry agen per seep 
temined to go on alone, as their father had| Seeing Frank, the black came out of the scrub, | Shortly after they all began to leap and dance, | nt me y “- - [ c “~ . he mere aa “ 
planned. and after him, several others, men and boys.|and to make horrible grimaces, quivering the | "°° DOW ‘lec to pull ou rene, een 


Itis said, I know not how correctly, that little | They were strange, wild-looking beings, quite | yoodnas and striking their wirris. They did aoe paca ig a of his 
Frank was a great deal the more courageous of nude, save a belt of opossum’s fur about the | not come very near, but stood off fifty yards or ar ey po mn ameny Sern eran 
the two, and that he used to encourage Albert | waist. Some of them were covered with hair, | more, seeking to frighten him, no doubt. But and only asking them to stop now and then and 

4 mi » ' : :. oa 6 x! | let him groan a little. 
ad plan great things from the fortune they | like animals, and they all had kangaroo teeth | the gallant little fellow stood quiet, and watched |‘! " Se adgprees . 1 attained 
were to make off their sheep. He is described | set amidst the hair of their heads with clay, and | them unflinchingly. | tl tage or samcd . ro ee * 
#4 fair-haired boy, with large, gray eyes, and a| were plentifully daubed with grease and red| It would seem that they did not dare to attack | 1 _ rs is > a ree ae eee eee 
high forehead, which no amount of exposure | ochre. | him while his eye was on them, for they had re- | ts “i ae 4 ible night: but } 
could sunburn. | Each had a yoodna, or barbed spear, in his | course to a trick to distract his attention. He wegued ~ i thespanile tes —_ Py wi - - 

It was in the region inhabited by the Milendu-| right hand, and all carried either wirris or | One of them slipped away into the thicket, | did a po mae thongh ae eee 
ms, one of the black Australian tribes, the same | boomerangs, for throwing. Frank knew, from | and, going stealthily around to the rear of the | ey oenten Several ts Albert hear 
that murdered the shipwrecked crew of the brig | the way they were armed and paiited, that they | hut, suddenly poked his hideous visage round | him murmur éarnestly to himself, we ~— he 
Moria. These blacks go almost perfectly naked, | were on some sort of expedition. He knew a_| the side at the end with a loud shout. cried for a few wainntes, but made very: little 
ad wander here and there wherever they can \few words of the strange jargon which serves | Frank turned his head. Instantly two spears | noise, evidently thinking the others were asleep. 


gt food. They occasionally came about the| them for a language, and called out to know | were thrown. Both struck Frank in the breast |, = ong meaning De wile Wane, Sas _ 08 = 
hut. Someti . i . rn puri iN . : : . | ing him some broth from mutton, revived consid- 
ut. Sometimes they seemed disposed to* be! what they wanted, and pierced to his lungs. There they hung. | cai anal till He said of th 

good-natured, but at other times would stand at| “Auduroo indoo yan-nai?” | The shock thrust him backwards against the | = ae ponte Pete stood . . ov m~ th . 
‘distance and shake their spears menacingly.| One of the blacks cried out, “Wernkoot!” | door. The cowardly wretches instantly took to | heme mn a ’ unas : <n aie : edad 
The boys sought to be friendly with them, and | (kangaroo,) and dropping on his haunches and | their heels. But, though so desperately wound- bai aesvipasiiaan.cighopeaispuaiia amie 

wed to throw them loaves of bread. But their | drooping his arm, imitated the queer leaps of | ed, the brave lad sprang to his feet again, and,| They had an old horse at the hut, and Albert 
; P A . P ‘ A y- rt ' mnt . . 47 ’ 

Kindnesses met with no grateful response, for | this singular animal; then jumping to his feet, | raising the gun, fired at one of the natives as he , determined to take the wounded boy to Wilson’s 


the blacks are wholly animal in their natures, | he pointed off into the scrub, and beckoned to| ran off. The savage fell headlong, but immedi- | hut (their nearest neighbor), distant seven miles. 


cruel, cunning and ungracious as wild beasts. Frank to go with them. ately jumped up and ran away. Nor did one of To do this, Albert got into the saddle and took 
@ dingoes, or wild dogs, were continually| This meant that they wanted him to go with | them again show himself about the hut. | Frank before him, while the shepherd led the 


harassing the sheep. To keep these off required | them to hunt a kangaroo. But Frank was too} The spears remained fixed in the wounds. |animal. They reached Wilson’s a little after 


the constant vigilance both of Albert and the | well acquainted with their wiles to believe that | They were barbed and very heavy. The blood noon; but, though kindly and pitying, the peo- 
hired shepherd; and it was arranged between | they were sincere in their’ request. He shook | flowed in considerable quantity, and the pain’ ple here could do nothing for him. 


them that while they watched over the flocks, | his head and said,— was terrible. | The nearest surgeon was at Adelaide, three 

Frank should guard the hut, to prevent their “Nuthur, n’uthur,” (no.) Again and again the brave boy summoned all’ hundred miles off; and the only practicable route 

Stores from being stolen by the blacks. At this they all cried, “Um, um!” (yes, yes!) | his courage, and tugged to pull them out, though thither was by sea, going along the coast in the 
Asthe pasturage was extensive, it often hap- | “Moo ulla atta!’ (you go with us.) each fresh effort put him in the most excruciating | shallop. 





mned that Frank would see nothing of his com-| Again Frank repeated the word for no, but| agony. The terrible barbs clung fast; they were, But to Adelaide Albert resolved to carry him. 
muions from the time the sheep were let out of | wishing to put them in good humor, he went | “locked” behind the bones of his chest. Blood | Every thing was unfavorable, however. The 
the corrals at sunrise, till they were driven in at | into the hut, and bringing out the loaf of “dump-| in small quantities came from his mouth. | shallop was laid up for the season, and had sus- 
hight; their feeding-ground being from one to| er” and a joint of roast mutton, tossed them! Several times he mustered his courage, and | tained damages during a former voyage which 
five miles up the valley. | both to the blacks, who seized them with shrill pulled with all his strength to tear them out. In had not yet been repaired. Albert immediately 
One morning Frank was sitting inside the reed | cries of delight, and squatting on the ground, | vain, he could not start either one of them. Then | set at work on her, but, from want of suitable 
at, poring over one of his few but well-thumbed | began to eat greedily. he lay down and shed tears for the first time. | material and tools, made but slow progress at 
Eogtish books, and watching also a loaf of|. Feeling pretty sure that they meant mischief,| ‘Mother, O mother!” he could not help crying | best. 
tamper-bread” which was baking in the em-/ the little hero determined to keep them out of | out; then lay still, and thought as hard as he! I have no heart to relate in detail how that, 
~ of the fire-place. Albert and the shepherd | the hut. While they were eating he took out! could. He had heard that persons wounded in | during these weary days of delay, the little hero 
ee gone with the sheep about two hours,— | the gun, and pulling the door into place, fastened | the lungs sometimes got well. “I can’t die! JT bore up, and would scarcely allow a word of pity; 
‘ poor boy told them before he died,—when | it, then turned, facing the savages with his back | can’t die!’ he kept saying over and over, col-| how that he fought the never-ceasing pain, and 
low, peculiar cry, the cooee of the natives, | to the closed door on the outside. | lecting all his strength and courage. nerved himself afresh hour by hour. His amaz- 
‘ue to his ear, | The Milanduras soon ate up the food. Spring-| And now comes a most remarkable exhibition ing hold on life can only be explained by, refer- 
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ring it to his indomitable courage. But he could 
not always endure. On the sixth day the pain 
stopped for the first time. They noticed a change | 
in his appearance. The vital heat receded from 
his hands and his feet, leaving them cold and 
numb. Mortification had begun. Death had 
conquered him—at last. Yet not till towards 
night did he seem to fail at heart; then his cour- | 
age gave out. He wanted them to call in his 
brother, and when he came, he said,— 

“It’s no use, Bert. [can’t go now. 
back to the old hut and bury me there.’ 

These were about his last words. The struggle 
was over; life went out very gently a little later 
in the evening. 

Thus passed away as brave and high-spirited 
a lad as ever breathed. 


Take me 


——~+@e-——_—_— 
For the Companion, 
SALLY’S TRIP TO THE CITY. 
By Mrs. Denison. 

In the course of human events, it happened 
that the wife of a country farmer, named Prin- 
vle, found herself in want of dry goods to sup- 
ply needs of her growing family. 

“I don’t know what I shall do, pa, if you can’t 
let me have some money,” she said, one evening, 
when the young fry had gone to bed. “The 
girls must have new frocks, and we’re in want of 
almost every thing.”’ 

“I can let you have fifty dollars, if that will 
do,” said Farmer John, taking a big yellow book 
from his coat-pocket. “I sold a bit of land to- 
day, and got half the money down.” 

“Now if that isn’t a providence!” exclaimed 
his wife, stopping her knitting for a moment. 
“With judgment that'll git about all I want, I 
I'll start Monday.”’ 

The providence that had furnished the money 
did not seem to smile upon the intention, for on 
Monday little Johnny was sick with the measles, 
and no end of trouble anticipated. 

“It does beat all,’’ sighed Mrs. Pringle, ‘when 
I’ve got every thing ready, even to the ticket. 
I've just got to give up going, and there’s Miss | 
Mercy engaged to come and sew to-morrow.” 

“Why can’t I go, ma?” asked Sally, the old- 
est daughter of the Pringles, now entering her 
seventeenth year. “I’m sure, mother, I could 
buy things as well as you.” 

The answer was a little, nervous laugh. 

“It’s likely; you never went to the city but 
once before in your life; and what do you know 
about goods? No, I must wait another month, 
if the children’s clothes are going to rags.” 

“But I thought you had a cousin in the city.” 

“So | have. She lives on Blaine Street, in a 
nice, forehanded way, too, for city folks.” 

“Well, can’t I go there? She would help me 
shop. I’m sure if she would, 1 can do just as 
well as you.” 

“Why, yes; I didn’t think of that—and we’re 
suffering for the things. If I could only trust 
you, now, it would be such a comfort.” 

“And why can’t you trust me, I should like to 
know?” asked Sally, indignantly. “I’ve an 
English tongue in my head.” 

“Yes, and that’s the trouble,’ murmured her 
mother, in an undertone. “If I could only be 
sure you would find your cousin, I think I would 
allow you to go.”’ 

“Of course I can find her,’’ cried Sally, de- 
lighted at the prospect, for she had not been to 
the city for years, and the recollection of its 
splendors remained. 

The farmer’s wife thought the matter over. 
There was time for Sally to get ready to leave 
on the four o’clock train, The mother could 
write down a list of all the articles she needed, 
and the prices she wished to pay for them. Sal- 
ly might go first to her cousin’s, who would, 
probably, go with her to the stores, 

Never was there a happier girl than Sally, as 
with flushed cheeks she hurriedly made her 
preparations. Going to the city alone, on her 
own responsibility, was like going to paradise. 
She had a little money, which she had earned by 


guess. 


hard work and self-denial, and as her great am- 
bition was to own a crimson merino dress, she 
decided to purchase one on this trip. 

Her father drove her to the depot. 
man of very few words. 

“What! Sally going?” was all he had deigned 
to say, when the project was mentioned to him. 

“When he parted from her in the cars, he 
said, “Now look out for yourself,” and left her, 
as if she had been a piece of merchandise, | 

But Sally was used to her father’s ways. She | 
sat quietly watching the strangers who came in, 
and soon the seats were taken, with the excep- 
tion of the one by her side. She was looking | 
out of the window, when some one touched her 
on the shoulder, and she was startled by a beard- 
ed face near her own. The man asked if the | 
seat by her side was disengaged. Sally replied | 


He was a 
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that it was. Then the man beckoned, and pres- 
ently appeared a very beautiful young lady—in 
Sally’s eyes, at least—and, with a dazzling 


' smile, crushed her rustling silks against Sally’s 


gray alpacca. 

After that, Sally had eyes only for her com- 
panion. Her stealthy glances took an inventory 
of her gorgeous apparel. In her ears were shin- 
ing ear-rings; a thick chain hung about her 
neck; a long chain over her bosom; heautiful 
flowers and bright-colored feathers were in her 
hat; five rings on one ungloved hand, the other 
was encased in the daintiest of kids; the lovely 
hair hung in a profusion of golden curls below 
the laces and roses that adorned her head. 

For a long time Sally sat and mused in silent 
admiration; but when the gentleman, who had 
before addressed her, brought some oranges, and 
the lovely lady, smiling most graciously, put one 
in her hand, the delighted girl felt all at once as if 
she could adore, where before she had admired. 

“You will excuse me,” said the lady, with an- 
other smile, that went right to Sally’s heart; 
“you remind me of a sister I once had. Just 
such heavenly blue were her eyes; just like 
yours did the rose mantle on her cheek. Ah, 
she is an angel now!” 

The lady placed a corner of her lace handker- 
chief to her eye, and Sally felt very much as 
though the warm tears were rushing up to her 
own lashes. It was easy to see why this lovely 
lady took such an interest in her, and she felt 
proud and happy. 

Forgetting her mother’s caution, that she 
should not enter into conversation with stran- 
gers, foolish Sally became very confidential, re- 
plying to the leading questions skilfully put by 
the woman, till presently, her companion knew 
how many brothers and sisters there were in 
her family, why she was on her way to the 
city, how much money she had, and that she 
was expecting her mother’s cousin to assist her 
in making her purchases. 

“Mrs. Tapson?” exclaimed the new acquaint- 
ance, as Sally mentioned her cousin’s name. 
“Why, I know where she lives, and I am quite 
intimate in the family. But, its very unfortu- 
nate she has left the city for the summer.” 

“Has she? O, dear! what shall I do?” que- 
ried Sally, who had not anticipated this diffi- 
culty. 

“Why, I think I can set you quite at your 
ease,’ was the smiling reply. “I am stopping 
with my brother, the gentleman you saw with 
me, and you shall be very welcome to stay at 
our house for a day or two.” 

“No, indeed, I couldn’t do that,” said Sally. “If 
you will tell.me where to find a quiet, respecta- 
ble hotel, I will only stay to-morrow, and then 
take the evening train home.” 

“My dear child, no earthly consideration 
would induce me to leave you at a strange ho- 
tel,’ was the energetic reply. “Regard for your 
parents, and for you, would prevent me from do- 
ing so stupid a thing. No, no; I shall take you 
home with me. Iam at perfect liberty to do so. 
It is my brother’s house.” 

The woman was so earnest, and apparently 
sincere, that Sally yielded, and grew quite light- 
hearted as she chatted with her new acquaint- 
ance, 

“IT don’t know but I shall keep you with 
me a few days,” the latter laughingly said, “and 
take you out to see the sights. Think of con- 
certs, and the theatre, and a great many beauti- 
ful things that I dare say you never dreamed of 
seeing.” 

“O, yes, I have dreamed of them,” said simple 
Sally; “but mother expects me home to-morrow.” 

“But we can telegraph to mother that you are 
detained for a little. That will be all right.” 

On arriving at the depot, the man, whom Sal- 
ly had searcely had time to notice, save that he 
had a very long and very black moustache, or- 
dered a carriage. Without the slightest misgiv- 
ing, easy-going Sally entered it, and after a half- 
hour's ride through gaily-lighted streets, the 
hack stopped before a tall, dingy-looking brick 
house, one of a row of tall, dingy-looking brick 
dwelling-houses. 

As they entered the door, Sally noticed that 
the hall was very long, was carpeted with worn- 
out oil-cloth, and that the stairs had an uncom- 
fortable, dirty look. She was not given time for 
much consideration concerning her surround- 
ings, however, for no sooner had she laid aside 
her wraps, in a small, badly-lighted parlor, than 
a cracked bell summoned them to supper. 


At the table there were more men than wom- 


| en, but to Sally their slang passed for smartness; 


and, in fact, her companion of the cars talked to 
her so incessantly that she had not much chance 
for observation. She did notice that the men 
wore a profusion of hair, badly kept, and were 
not particular as to cleanliness or neatness of 
attire, 





“You see my brother has some of his friends 
in to-night,” said the young woman, as she led 
the way to her room. “He has a great many 
business people in his confidence, and is so free- 
hearted that they often come in to meals. 
There, I suppose you wont care to go down 
again. This is my room, which I will share 
with you. By-and-by I shall come up. T hope 
you will rest well.” 

Left alone, Sally, who was very tired, com- 
pared this apartment, with its faded, threadbare 
furniture, with her own little, snug, white room 
at home. 

“They must be either poor or careless,” she 
said, sleepily; and, wishing she could have found 
her cousin at home, she said her prayers, and 
went to bed. 

It must have been about the middle of the 
night when she awoke from some unpleasant 
dream. As she opened her eyes, she noticed a 
slight rustling near her, and distinctly heard the 
question,— 

“Hush! don’t speak so loud. Where did you 
put the money ?” 

Another voice replied, a low whisper, but 
quite audible, the answer,— 

“Yes, I’m sure she is asleep. 
top shelf in the closet. Let it remain there till 
to-morrow. She wont wake till morning.” 

For a few moments she listened, too much 
frightened to speak, though in the darkness she 
thought she saw some one gliding out of the 
room. Ina few moments her friend of the car- 
seat remained, and soon lay down beside her. 

Very early, according to country habit, Sally 
was up, excited, and trying to decide what she 
had better do. With rapidly-beating heart, she 
stood at the window, looking out upon a misera- 
ble yard, across which a lean, gray cat was crawl- 
ing rather than walking. Sally watched the cat’s 
motions with strained eyes. The fact is, she 
had left her money in her little bag the night 
before. She opened the bag, and it was not 
there! 

Even in her fright, she remembered what she 
had heard on awaking in the night, and all the 
spirit of her ancesters of ’76 was roused within 
her. She understood that she had been trapped, 
and when, not long after, her beautiful friend— 
some way she did not look so beautiful in the 
morning light—asked her to go down to break- 
fast with her, she answered,— 

“Please leave me alone a few minutes. 
to say my prayers.” 

“Certainly, you dear child,’ was the bland re- 
ply. ‘Never forget to say your prayers.”’ 

“Left alone, Sally did offer a prayer to God 
for help, and at the same time, hurried to the 
closet, where she rightly divined they had 
thrown her money. Yes, there was her pocket- 
book on the shelf. She grasped it eagerly, and 
concealed it in her dress. Then she went down 
to breakfast. After the meal was over, she said 
she wished to go into the streets for a walk, and 
insisted boldly upon going alone. Fortunately, 
the woman allowed her to go; and once upon the 
street, she gave way to her long pent-up feelings, 
and cried like a baby under her veil. 

Then, by inquiring of several policemen, she 
managed to find her mother’s cousin, in a good, 
comfortable home of her own, where after tell- 
ing her story, she fainted away in the most ap- 
proved manner. <A city girl could not have done 
it better. 

An illness ensued, however, that lasted for 
three or four weeks, and Mrs. Pringle was obliged 
to go to the city, after all, and in due time that 
momentous shopping was accomplished. 

Sally never forgot her trip to the city, and its 
unpleasant accompaniments—that might have 
been tragic. It certainly taught her, as it ought 
to teach all girls who read her story, to avoid de- 
monstrative people, who force their attentions 
upon strangers. Nor does she ever see gold or- 
naments and a profusion of finery upon persons 
in public conveyances, but she unconsciously 
ranks them with the professional thieves, from 
whose clutches she so narrowly escaped. 


I threw it on the 


I want 


VICTORIA AND MENDELSSOHN. 


The Queen of England (as also her princely 





husband) was always an admirer of art, and es- 
Of the many distinguished | 


pecially of music. 
composers invited from time to time to her pal- 


ace, one was the brilliant author of the Oratorio | 


of “Elijah.” 





———=—=——__ 


on his naming some favor which she could show 
him. Perhaps she expected him to mention some 
present or some position of distinction; but he 
was a great lover of children, and, probably re. 
membering his little household at home in Gey. 
many, he frankly told the Queen there was one 
wish which only Her Majesty could fulfil, He 
desired to see the royal children in their royal 
nurseries. 

The motherly heart of the Queen was pleased, 
and, in her most winning way, she led him 
through the nurseries, and they passed a pleas. 
ant hour in talk about their children, forgetting 
for a time their duties and the position each oc. 
cupied in the world.—Little Star. 


“ 
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For the Companion. 
BRAVE LITTLE NANNY. 
By Sophie May. 

“Now, Nanny, I are goin’ to cry. Yes, Nanny, 
Tare! I want to see my papa, and [ are goin’ to 
cry ! ” 

“Hush, now! Johnny must be a man,” said 
the eldest sister, trying to smile in a motherly 
way, as she settled little brother’s sugar-loaf cap, 
and patted the tassel on top, which made him 
look like a baby-soldier. 

“But where is papa?” 
tle girl of six. 

You would have smiled at her odd appearance, 
for her dress came quite down to her feet, like 
an old lady’s, and she wore a quilted shawl, and 
a queer hat, called a “jockey.” This was fifty 
years ago. 

‘Why, he has only gone to the other side of the 
river to get us something to eat,’’ replied eight- 
years-old Nanny, who also wore a quilted shawl 
and long dress. “Don’t fret, Patty; he will soon 
be back.” 

But Nanny’s voice trembled a little, and her 
face was troubled. She had been straining her 
eyes for half an hour to get sight of the canoe, 
which certainly ought to be here by this time. 

It was a very cold day in autumn. The chil- 
dren were not very warmly clad, and there was 
no roof to cover them, for they were wandering 
about on an uninhabitable island. Their mother 
had lately died, and their father was taking 
them down the Ohio River in a canoe to anew 
country they had never seen, which he vaguely 
described as “Out West.” 

I fear he was not a very kind father, or the lit- 
tle ones would not have cried so bitterly at part 
ing with their Aunt Susan. And he must have 
had at least one bad habit, or Nanny would not 
have whispered so anxiously before starting,— 

“O, Aunt Susan, don’t let him carry a bottle in 
his pocket!” 

It was the thought of this same evil-looking 
bottle that was now troubling Nanny, though 
she would not have let Patty know it for the 
world. . 

“He said he’d go and get some supper for us,” 
repeated she, cheerily, “‘and after we eat it, we 
shall stay on this island all night, and’’—— 

“O dear, O dear!” 

“But there are blankets and things in the 
canoe to cover us up nice and warm, Patty; and 
of course he’ll come right back; he said he 
would!” 

“O, yes, he’ll come right back,” echoed the 
younger sister, taking courage, but beginning to 
shiver, for night was coming on, and her shawl 
was not thick enough to keep her warm. 

“Are you cold? O Patty, how you shake!” 

“Yes, I’m cold, but it’s a warm cold, though!” 
replied the child, trying her best not to mind it. 

“Well, run as hard as you can; that’s the way 
to do.” 

“I don’t want to run; want to go to sleep.” 

“Ah, but you mustn’t; you must run. See if 
you can’t catch me now,” said the wise elder sis- 
ter, who remembered to have heard that persons 
who slept in the cold were sometimes chilled to 
death. “Come,” cried she, darting off into the 
shade of the trees; and Patty, shouting gleefully, 
ran after her. 

“Come, Johnny, come, Johnny, you’re so spry 
you can catch us both!” called Nanny; and the 
little fellow trotted off as fast as his chubby legs 
could carry him, till he had caught Nanny half- 
a-dozen times, and there ceased to be any fun in 

when he sobbed out,— 
“My boots ache so! O, my boots ache so!” 
| Nanny strained her eyes again to get a glimps? 


struck in Patty, the lit. 





j it 


Mendelssohn, a short time before he died, was of the canoe; but it was now so dark that she 


in London, and visited Queen Victoria. He sat 


could see nothing but the black shadows of the 


down to the piano and played the accompani-| trees in the water. Well, it was of no use = 
ment while she sang some of his songs. The| to keep Johnny racing any longer, and as 10 


Queen enjoyed the call very much, and when 
Mendelssohn rose to go, she thanked him and 


said, “You have given me so much pleasure, now 


what can I do to give you pleasure?” 


| Patty, she flatly declared she was going to sit 
| down and wait for her supper. . 

“Why don’t papa come?” thought the over 
tasked little mother-sister. “I can’t make ed 


Mendelssohn excused himself, but she insisted | run any longer; but I'll tell ’em stories; ™may- 
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be that’ll keep ’em awake. Look at me, Patty; 
want to hear a story ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Patty, starting up and rubbing her 
eyes. 

“Well, if you’ll stand and lean against me—you 
and Johnny—l’ll tell you one.” 

“Tell more’n one; tell two, five, “leven,” said 
Johnny, clinging to her dress. ’ 

“Tell bout Injuns,’”’ added Patty, who enjoyed 
feeling her hair stand on end. 

So Nanny, her own heart thumping loud with | 
fear, told tale after tale of horror; and the more | 
«alping and roasting she put in, the easier it | 
was to fix the attention of her little hearers. 

But there came an end to it at last, when it | 
was fairly impossible to keep them awake another | 
minute. Worn out with fatigue and drowsiness, | 
as well as aching with cold, they dropped on the 
ground and fell fast asleep. | 
~ [don’t know whether Nanny thought then of | 
the “Babes in the Wood” or not; but, as there | 
were no robins near to cover them with leaves, | 
she had to play the part of robin redbreast, and | 
sheltered them herself. | 

She spread out her garments as wide as possi- 
ble, drew the poor little things to her lap, and | 
put both arms around them to give them the 
warmth of her own bosom. } 

They slept sweetly under her wing; but morn- 
ing came, and the moment they waked, they be- 
gan to cry. 

“T don’t feel any better,’ said Patty. 
somefin t’ eat!’? 

“Me, too!”? wailed Johnny; and no wonder; for 
they had eaten nothing since noon of the day be- | 
fore. 

“Where’s my—papa?”’ 

Alas! their father had met some bad men on | 
the shore, who invited him to drink with them. | 

He had become intoxicated, and in attempting | 
to return to his poor little children in the night, | 
had been drowned. But this they would not | 
know till next day, and even the thoughtful eld- 
est daughter was now so hungry that she ‘felt | 
more concerned about her breakfast than about | 
her father. 

“Have patience,-dears,”’ said she, in the tone 
she had often heard her mother use. 

“I don’t want patience; I want somefin’ @’ eat!” 
replied Patty, wiping her eyes on her shawl. 
“Wisht this world was one big doughnut, don’t 
you? and only us to eat it—no, wisht “twas 
mince pie! ”’ 

“There, there, pa’s coming!” said Nanny, 
capping her hands. “Look down the river and 
see his canoe.’’ 

The children screamed with delight. There 
was certainly a canoe coming; but, alas, as it 
drew nearer, they saw, to their dismay, that it 
was filled with Indians. 

“They’ve killed papa!- They’ve killed papa!”? | 
cried Nanny and Patty in chorus; and, seizing | 
Johnny between them, they fled into the woods, | 
where they.all three crouched under the , bushes, | 
hiding in breathless fear, like a brood of young 
partridges. 

The Indians landed, kindled a fire, sat down 
wound it, and began to cook their morning meal. 
After awhile Nanny ventured to peep out from 
her hiding place, but saw nothing of tomahawks | 
or scalping-knives. } 

“Perhaps they didn’t kill father, after all,’ | 
thought she; “and maybe they didn’t come here | 
tokillus. Any way, I guess they aint very bad 
Indians, for their breakfast smells real nice.” 


“T want 








The children’s piteous cries for food had pierced | 
her heart, and awakened all her energies. 

“They sha’n’t starve,” said she to herself. 
“Maybe the Indians will give us some breakfast | 
ifweask for it. There are good kinds of Indi. | 


ans, and there are bad kinds; but I’m going to | 
try.”” 





The little ones were amazed when she bade 
them come out from under the bushes and go 
with her; but her fine spirit had sueh sway over 
them that they never thought of disobeying. 
She took a hand of each—this brave girl—and 
led them fearlessly to the Indian camp-fire. 

“Please may we have something to eat?” said 
she, in a low voice. 

Fortunately the men understood our language. 

“Where you pappooses come from?” they 
asked in surprise, for they knew no one lived on 
the island. 

Then Nanny told their story, and the Indians 
listened soberly, with deep interest. 


“ | ry j 4 
‘Come, pappooses; come eat; eat plenty,’ said | There was no reply. The tiger was evidently flee- 


they, offering the children stewed venison and 
corn-cake. 


After what seemed t e -y little crea | There was a perfect rush; and the sounding of | 
oe eee rene ee | “Man, you want a kiss?” chirruped the little bird 


tures a delicious breakfast, the friendly red men 


took them dewn the river to the nearest town, 
and gave them in charge to some benevolent peo- 
ple, who ke 
their Aunt Susan, their mother’s sister. 

Thave often wondered what became of them 


| line. 


| refrained from sleep. 
| ceeding hour would bring the sound of the signal to 
| 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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in after years, for this is a true story; but it 
seems to me if Nanny is still living, she must be 
aright noble woman, and I would gladly travel 
many miles to take her by the hand. 


as _—— 


For the Companion. 





THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


One only great among that throng 
Possessed a virtue worth the name; 
She poor and sad, nor young nor strong, 
With feeble steps to worship came. 





Ah, little to her human gaze 
Did her unselfish gift appear! 

But Christ was there ; He spoke her praise, 
And blessed her, knowing her sincere. 


Two mites! Alas, they seemed but small 
Amid the golden treasures fair, 

Which from the lap of fortune fall 
To help God’s stewards here and there. 


| 


| 
But mark: To give when nothing’s lost, 
Is little more than nothing given. | 
The widow’s mite was that which cost 
Her all—but then, it gained her heaven! 
ALMA. 
+o - 


For the Companion. 
IN SEARCH OF A TIGER. 
By Charlemont. 


We were stopping for a few days at one of the 
small seaport towns of Java. Our vessel had sailed 
hither for the purpose of taking additional stores. 
While here, tidings were brought to the rancha, or 
inn, where I stopped for a day or two, to the effect 
that a native boy, whilst driving a bullock team the 
preceding evening, had suddenly been sprung upon 
and devoured by a tiger. His mangled remains had 
been found the following morning. 

The news of this event gave occasion to unbound- 
ed consternation throughout the village. So fatal an 
occurrence had not taken place for many months, 
and it had been generally supposed by the people 
that the country was wholly ridden of these ferocious 
pests. 

Atthis time an English missionary was residing at 
the port, Mr. Woolson by name, with whom I became 
acquainted. He declared that the tiger was still lurk- 
ing in the neighborhood, and was very desirous that 
every effort should be put forward to get rid of the 
dangerous animal. 

This opinion was communicated to the waidono, 
or district-chief, who felt its force, and at once 
made preparations for the hunt. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morning when 
the news was brought in; and between this hour and 
noon, due preparations were made for a speedy de- 
parture. 

A party of some three hundred men assembled, all 
of whom were armed with sharp lances. A few car- 
ried Japanese spades and short axes. 

The waidono insisted upon our joining the hunting 
party, and gave us assurance, in the most emphatic 
terms, that we need have no grounds for fear. I 
myself had never had any experience in tiger hunts; 
nay, more, I had only very rarely had an opportunity 
of sighting one in his savage state. 

Mr. Woolson, Jim and myself were each well 
armed. Besides three carbines, our party had also 
two pairs of revolvers. 

Having reached the scene of the recent attack, the 
party divided into squads of five and seven each. 
Order had been given to sink about,a dozen tiger- 
pits within a circuit of three miles. These pits were 
novelties. 

They were holes dug in the earth, larger at the 





sticks, which in turn were covered by thin layers of 
leaves and dried grass. Into the bottom of each of | 
the pits were driven sharp-pointed stakes, intended 
to pierce the animal whenever it should fall upon | 
them. 

The purpose of the hunters is to surround the tiger 
and drive him into one or another of these fatal pits, 

The party having performed their several tasks. 
the various squads remained steady on the watch. 
It had been understood that so soon as the tiger was 
sighted, signal was to be given by blowing a horn; 
and this was to be repeated throughout the whole 


Night came on. No signs of the tiger had been 
seen. The squads kept within signal distance, and 
It was hoped that each suc- 


every listening ear. 
Daylight was just appearing, and our own men, 


numbering seven in all, were growing disheartened, | 


when the first peal of the trumpet was heard about a 
| mile distant. 
| There it is!” said Jim, seizing his carbine. 


pursuing party. 
be placed between two lines, and could quite easily 
be hemmed in. 


| herve was strained, and every heart beat as it had 
| rarely beaten before. 


| iously. 
_ “we must face the charge.” 


one might have supposed, but just managing to 
creep along ahead of his pursuers. 


about three-quarters of aimile, when the sound of | 
the trumpets again grew nearer and nearer. 

“This way! this way!’’ shouted Mr. Woolson, as 
loud as he could call. 

Jim thought that we had better stand where we 
were. 

Feeling confident that the tiger was near us, and 
knowing that it was always better, in such encoun- 
ters, to go against the enemy than to stand against 
it, I proposed that we should hasten on to meet the 
By this movement, the tiger would 


Louder grew the sound of the trumpets. Every 


‘‘Where are the pits?’ I inquired, somewhat anx- 
“We sha’n’t need them,” replied Mr. Woolson; 


The beast came in sight, not moving so swiftly as 


His flashing eyes, like huge balls of flame, caught 
sight of us. He was as courageous as any of his 
kind, and was boldly resolved to fight dearly for his 
life. 

“Hold fast!” shouted Mr. Woolson, 
and rifles ready !”” 

It was all the work of a few brief seconds. The 
strife began and ended much sooner than it requires 
to write about it. 

The tiger was determined not to turn back. He 
seemed to realize who were behind him; he saw 
who were in front. When he had come within a 
range of about forty yards, he paused on his track, 
and crouched with flashing eyes. 

He was on the point of making his spring, when 
Mr. Woolson fired. 

In an instant every rifle was discharged, and be- 
fore the smoke had barely cleared away, the spear- 
men went forward to pierce their victim. 

But the animal was not dead. He rolled over and 


“Spears out, 


“Jenner hasn’t been off his bed since yesterday,” 
he said. “He begs you will see him.” 
In ashort time [ stood in his cell. 
no longer defiant. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” he cried, fervently. 
“Till yesterday I thought my heart was dead; but 
that child—that child’’—he choked again. 

“Would you like to see her?” 

He passed his hand over his face. 

“No; let me die with her sweet words ringing in 
my ears. O my own little one—my own little dar- 
ling, your wicked father will never see you—never 
—never!” 

When the strong anguish had passed, he told me 
the history of his life—and such a history! 

He only lived three months after the defiant will 
was broken. Deeply did he repent, humbly pray for 
mercy, and when his wasted face shone with the di- 
vine light of forgiveness, he said to me, “You may 
bring her.” 

So my darling brightened his last hour, and on his 
dying lips her pure kiss fell softly,—the last life- 
throb that touched him as the soul went out, leaving 
a smile behind. 


His face was 


(@e—-————- 


COMETH A BLESSING. 


Not to the folly-blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal-minded, 
Not to unholy fame; 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch’s crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good; 

Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hungry food; 

Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown, 

Unto the kindly-hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down, 


+o 
BETHLEHEM. 














over on the ground, and roared like peals of thun- 


der. He exhausted every effort to get up, but in | 


vain. The sharp points of twenty spears had 
pierced his sides, and his handsome robe of silken 
fur was soon mangled and covered with gore. 

All this took place before the pursuing party ar- 
rived. Great was their rejoicing upon seeing what 
had happened, and loud was the yell that told the 
death of the tiger. 

It was, altogether, the most hazardous adventure 
that I have ever had. Only one man of the party 
was in any way injured, and that occurred after the 
tiger was down. He recklessly approached too near 
the beast, and allowed his leg to be slightly torn 
by the animal’s huge claws. 

“It might have been worse,” said the waidono, 
when he saw the fellow taking on piteously about 
his sore leg. 

Before leaving the field, I knocked out one of the 
front teeth belonging to the tiger. 
among my mementos of old days, and it measures 
just four inches and a third in length. 

After opening the pits, and removing the stakes, 
as the law commands (for several travellers have 
met their death by falling into these holes), we re- 
turned to the village. Our English party was feast- 
ed the remainder of the day, at the house of the 
waidono, who also delighted us by recounting many 
marvellous stories of his own personal adventures, 
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WON BY A LITTLE CHILD. 


Young and artless tenderness seems almost omni- 
bottom than at the top, and about ten feet deep. | potent at times, where terror and cultivated power 
| Over them were laid crosswise slender reeds and utterly fail. The ensuing sketch is from The Morn- 


ing, one of our new exchanges: 


The prisoner, with his lantern jaws, his fierce, hol- 
low, death-bright eye, his wide, white, seamed fore- 
head, the gray hair standing back, as if the hand 
had often pressed it with some burning, feverish im- 


pulse—what do you think his age was? 
Not yet forty-three! 
was! 


shame nor grief. 


think he is one.” 
“But his crime?” 


think, so that it died, I believe; and he hated her.” 
A history to make one shudder. 


to keep up an interest in him.” 


from forbidden ground. 
“Little Minnie is naughty to-day,”’ said the child 





| Before the lapse of many moments, the sound 

| was repeated along the whole line. We started off on 

| arun towards the east. After arush of about half 
a mile, we were met by thirty or forty of our party, 

| headed westward. 

| “How now ?” asked Mr. Woolson. 


ing on our left, and the hunters were too eager and 
| excited to talk. 


horns, the yelling of voices and the tramping of 
feet gave rise to a perfect din and confusion. At 


| the signal of the waidono, some of 


ment relapsed into a mad fury. 
Our own party had diverged to the djstance of 





us diverged | 
4 ; from the main body, so as to bring about a flank | as if he had been shot. We all stood transfixed. A 
pt them until they were claimed by | movement. Then it was that the intense excite- | child’s voice had stirred the locked-up waters of his 


with a subdued look. ‘Mamma, put Minnie ir 
prison.” 


It was with an effort that I entered the gloomy 


| 
| halls with some friends, the child still prattling. 


At the man’s cell we found the stony face, the 


great, hollow eyes looking out eagerly at Minnie 

Seldom was a child seen in that deathly gloom. 
“Man, do you want a pretty flower?” cried Minnie 

| holding it up. 

To my astonishment, he took it. 


| Voice. 
The man’s lips quivered. He withdrew from sigh 


| soul, and we ended our visit silently. 
| The next day the warden came to my house. 


I have it now | 


What a hard, stony face it 
“The man has no feeling,” said the jailer—“neither 


Monsters are sometimes born. I 


“Wife-murder—at least, he caused herdeath. She 
was a terrible woman, and neglected a little child, I 


“He has never expressed remorse, and our chap- 
lain sees him only for form’s sake; it is impossible 


“Let her have it,”’ said the jailer, as my little Min- 
nie, who was with me, picked a beautiful flower 





“Let us now go even unto Bethlehem,” said our 
| native travelling companion to us, in scriptural lan- 
guage, after we had tarried a week at Jerusalem. 

Our preparation for the journey had been made on 
the day previous. I had eagerly anticipated a visit 
to Bethlehem, and had kept it steadily in view since 
| L entered the Holy Land. 

The sun was two hours high when we rode out of 
the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem. The escort turned 
southward across the Plain of Rephaim, on the old, 
long-travelled road leading to Bethlehem. Here we 
found a delightful country, full of wild flowers, dai- 
sies and poppies. Bands of pilgrims passed us, re- 
turning from a visit to Bethany. 

Approaching the solitary convent of Mar Elias, in 
the hill country, we were soon reminded of the an- 
tiquity of the way by coming upon a pure, cool well, 
which our guide informed us was associated in tra- 
dition with the journey of the Magi. 

“The wise men,” said he, “came to this well in 
their night journey, and here paused, uncertain as to 
their future course. While in doubt, they stooped 
over the brink to draw water, and there beheld the 
Star of Bethlehem mirrored on the still surface be- 
low. They looked up, saw it shining overhead, and 
followed its course to the manger.” 

Of course the principal object that we met in our 
journey—an object that was only second in interest 
to us to the town of Bethlehem itself—was the tomb 
of Rachel. It is a solemn and solitary structure, 
with little that is picturesque in its appearance. 
That it covers the dust of Rachel there is no doubt. 
The Jew, the Moslem and the Christian honor it 
alike, and agree in their traditions concerning it. 

Hard by this simple but long-enduring sepulchre, 
Jacob’s tents were pitched at the time of Rachel’s 
death. Moses tells us that the sepulchre was stand- 
ing when the children of Jacob were restored to the 
land of their ancestry, and Samuel speaks of ‘Ra- 
chel’s sepulchre in the border of Benjamin.” Jo- 
sephus alludes to it as “over against Ephrath” 
(Bethlehem), The Jews have recently succeeded in 
purchasing from the Moslems this shrine of their 
common mother. 

Bethlehem! As we drew near the venerable city 
whose history dates back to almost the first records of 
the human race, the past seemed to start into living 
reality before us. Here dwelt Christ’s ancestry in 
the flesh; here in the far past Jacob pitched his pas- 
toral tent, breathed the scented airs of these flowery 
plains, and gazed upon the stars that shone upon the 
path of the Magi, and that still set their fadeless di- 
adems in the evening sky. 

From this place Naomi went forth to the land of 
Moab, and returned at the beginning of the barley 
harvest, bringing Ruth with her. 

Time passed on. Jacob sleeps with his fathers. 
Naomi, and Ruth, and Obed are gone, and Jesse 
dwells in Bethlehem, On the neighboring hills Da- 
»| vid tends his sheep. Here the Spirit of God visits 
1 | the simple shepherd - boy, and the awe - inspiring 
prophet comes and anoints him King of Israel. 

The Kingdom of David rises in power; the temple 

is built, and the typical glory of Christ is shown. 
Solomon is here consecrated, and Judaism attains 
. | the summit of its worldly grandeur. 
Time passes on. In Bethlehem a virgin’s child is 
.| born. It lies humbly in a manger, while the glory 
of God blazes through the midnight gloom. The 
sky, the hills, the vales, the rocks of Bethlehem, saw 
these things. They heard the beavenly song, saw 
the coming of the Magi, and the going forth of the 
t | “young child and its mother’ into Egypt. 

Time passed, and the shadows of Judaisin flee 
away. A greater Light illumines the nations of the 
world, and Bethlehem, like 2 monument, sits solitary 
amid her vine-clad hills. 
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The town stands upon a lime-stone ridge, and terranean grotto was the exact place of the na-| that way, and the collection of it costs nearly six tried to set up. Of these three parties, the Left 


seemed to display much of its traditional beauty 
as it rose before us inthe sun. But we found | 
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tivity. 


There is little in the place that appeals strongly | 


millions of dollars. | Centre numbers about one hundred and forty- 
We might examine all these classes of expense four, the Left one hundred and sixty, and the 


the streets narrow and dirty, and the houses ill- | to the Christian feeling; it displays Christianity more carefully, and show just how it happens Extreme Left about forty-two deputies. 


kept in repair. | 

One not unpleasant sight at once reminded us 
of the former fruitfulness of the country, and 
that we were not only in the land of vines and 
flowers, but in the land once flowing with milk | 
and honey. Rows of beehives were ranged along 
the flat roofs of the house-tops, evidently well | 
stored with honey from the apricots, plums, | 
pomegranates and figs, that beyond the ated 
stand blooming or fruiting in the hot sun. 

It was market-day as we entered, and the old! 
streets were crowded. Here we saw huge clusters 
of grapes as fragrant and delicious as those the 
spies brought from Eshcol. Here were pome- 
granates, or Syrian apples, which recalled the 
golden bells that hung upon the hem of the ephod, 
made in the semblance of the fruit and flower. 

Figs in baskets displayed a lusciousness un- 
known except in the East, and olives and olive- 
oil recalled the scriptural figure, “‘a land of wine 
and oil.”” The Moslems, however, do not drink 
wine, and the juice of the grape as here used is 
not intoxicating. 

Bethlehem, though under Moslem rule, is in 
itself a Christian town, thus retaining not only 
its ancient expression, but its ancient traditions. 
Our first object, as is, indeed, the first aim of ev- 
ery traveller, was to visit the church of the Na- 
tivity, which is the oldest Christian edifice in the 
world. 





FRUITS IN THE MARKET. 


The basilica over the Grotto of the Nativity— 
a place which tradition associates with Christ’s 
birth-—was erected by the Empress Helena in 327. 
It is 120X110, and is supported by Corinthian 
columns of marble, which may have previously 
belonged to the porches of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. 

We found this famous shrine of pilgrims as 
ill-kept and neglected as the houses. The pave- 
ment was broken, and the mosaics which once 
adorned its walls have almost disappeared. The 
church was infested by noisy swarms of dealers 
in rosaries, crosses, carving on olive wood, and 
mother of pear! from the Red Sea. 

The church belongs to the Greeks, Armenians 
and Latins, each of which sects have staircases 
and passages to the sacred grottoes under ground. 
We descended from the Latin church by a rock- 
hewn staircase, and passed through long subter- 
ranean passages to the tomb of St. Jerome. 

At length an inner door opened, and we entered 
the chapel of the Nativity, a low-hewn vault in 
arock. In the pavement of a small semicircular 
recess is a marble slab, in which is a silver star, 
with the words, 

“Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary.” 








| 
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Sixteen silver lamps suspended around the 
star are constantly kept burning. The whole 
vault is overlaid with marble and paintings, and 
studded with gold and silver, and overhung with 
velvet, silk and embroidery. 

That Christ was born in this place is certain, 
bat there is no certain evidence that this sub- 


in its corruption, rather than in its simplicity 
and purity. There is something cold and expres- 
sionless in all this shadowy pomp, entirely out 
of keeping with the associations of the humble 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 





GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY. 


The sun was descending in a calm sky as we 
departed from the city. We began to pass 
through great flocks of sheep and goats, and saw 
many shepherds. “In that country there were 
shepherds.” It was the sight of these, and not 
the gemmed basilica that we had left, that seemed 
to vivify the past. 

Here Jacob and David kept their flocks, and 
here the shepherds saw the prophetic star, and 
heard the chorus of the angels. The shadows 
grew long in the valleys, and, in the rosy and 
golden fringes of the twilight, melted away our 
last sight at Bethlehem. 

en a 


WHAT A GOVERNMENT COSTS. 

The last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury informs us that the ordinary expenses 
of the government of the United States, during 
the year for which he makes his report, were 
$285,738,800. This is not so much as our gov- 
ernment has cost for some years. It is, howev- 
er, & vast amount for even a country so large as 
ours, to pay in a time of peace and order. In 
1860, the year before the great civil war, the 
whole cost of government was $63,200,000, or 
less than one-quarter what it was last year. 

Igt us look at the different items of expense, 
and see whether the enormous increase was in 
consequence of extravagance, either wholly or 
partly, or whether it could have been avoided. 

The largest single charge on the Treasury is 
for interest on the public debt. This amounted 
last year to more than one hundred and seven 
million dollars. In 1860 it was only a little more 
than three millions. 


seen. In 1860, we had a national debt of only 


sixty-five millions of dollars; in 1874, it was | 


twenty-one hundred and thirty-nine millions. 
This great debt was caused by the war, and the 
interest upon it must be paid. If we take out 
the interest from both years, the amount be- 
comes sixty millions for 1860, and one hundred 
and seventy-eight millions for 1874. 

The war left us another obligation—that of 
paying pensions to disabled soldiers. The gov- 
ernment paid twenty-nine millions in this way 
last year. In 1860 the pensions paid were only 
one million of dollars. Taking out these items 
also, we find that the real expenses of govern- 
ment were fifty-nine millions in 1860, and rather 
less than one hundred and fifty millions in 1874. 
If there has been extravagance in the public ser- 
vice, we shall find it in the amounts which are 
now left. 

But it is very hard to draw the line between 
necessary expenditures and extravagance. The 
government spends many millions a year in im- 
proving rivers and harbors. In 1860 only about 
a quarter of one million was spent. We are 
erecting enormous and costly public buildings, 
at an expense of many millions of dollars in ex- 
cess of what was devoted to such purposes be- 
fore the war. This has been deemed a wise sys- 
tem by those in authority. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the government has been too free with 
the public treasury in these matters, and already 
it has begun to be more careful how it sanctions 
further expense in this direction. 

The war raised the prices of all articles. Gov- 
ernment is not only compelled to employ more 
officers to discharge the duties of an enlarged 
public service, but it is obliged to pay higher 
salaries to persons in its service. 
the army and navy has been increased, as well 
as the number of soldiers and seamen. Before 
the war there was no internal revenue taxation. 
Now, a hundred million dollars is raised in 


that each department of the government re-| The Bonapartists comprise thirty-two depu. 
| quires more money now than it required fifteen | ties, who make up for their smallness of num. 
| years ago. As the result of it, we should find | bers by their shrewdness and skill in the man. 
that a much larger share of the increase than is |agment of their cause. They are constantly 
| generally supposed, is actually needed. Never | working for the restoration of the young Prince 
| theless, it is clearly true that the government | Louis Napoleon, whom they hope one day to 
| ought not to cost the people three or four times, | make Napoleon IV. 

or even twice as much as it cost before the war.| These parties all have able leaders. The Duke 
| We have drifted into useless expenditure, with- | de Rochefoucauld and Casenove de Pradines are 
| out being aware of it. | the Legitimist chiefs. The Orleanists are led by 
| It is the judgment of all far-seeing politicians | the Duke de Broglie, Duke D’ Audiffret-Pasquier, 
| that the next great class of questions, to divide | and Gen. Changarnier. Of the Left Centre, 
'men into two parties in this country, will be| which is most conspicuous for ability, the vet. 
\financial. That is to say, men will consider, | eran Thiers, Casimir Perier, the great la-vyer 
|as the most important matters in politics, by | Dufaure, and the learned and polished Remusat, 
what methods taxes shall be raised; whether by | are the principal members. The left is mar- 
duties on imported goods, or by internal reve- | shalled by Jules Simon and Jules Favre. Gam- 
betta, the most eloquent orator in France, if not 





The reason can easily be | 


| the “Right,” the “Right Centre,” the “Left Cen- 


| gitimists, 





nue; how much money shall be raised; how fast 
the national debt shall be paid; how the revenue 
shall be expended; what shall be done with the 


in Europe, is the chief of the Extreme Left, and 
is brilliantly aided by Louis Blanc and Ledru Rol- 


treasury notes, or greenbacks; and many other | lin, both of whom were prominent in the Repub- 


matters of like nature. 
This being so, it is important that all who | 


| lic of 1848. The leaders of the Bonapartists are 


M. Rouher, formerly Minister of Napoleon IIL, 


wish to understand the politics of the day, shall | and Raoul Duval. 


learn the principles of taxation, and the needs 
of the government, so as to be able to decide 
whether Congress acts rightly or not when it | 
passes tax and appropriation bills. 
difficult to acquire knowledge of this sort than | 
to decide whether one-is in favor of slavery or | 
not, or whether the colored people should have | 
“civil rights.” 

The politics of the last twenty years might | 
well be called politics of the heart. The politics | 
of at least a portion of the next decade will be | 


the politics of the intellect. 





| 
—_———— - oe — 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


When the new years come and the old years go, 
How, little by little, all things grow! 

All things grow—and all decay-- 

Little by little passing away. 

Little by little, on fertile plain, 

Ripens the harvests of golden grain. 
Little by little old tasks are done; 

So are the crowns of the faithful won. 
Little by little the longest day 

And the longest life are passing away, 
Passing without return—while so— 

The new years come and the old years go. 


———_+99—_—_—__—_ 
FRENCH PARTIES. 


In the French Assembly, now in session, the 
struggle of the various parties continues. No 
one of them has or can obtain a majority of the 
body. All that the various factions can do, is 
for two or more to unite against a common op- 
ponent. Even Marshal MacMahon, who was 
chosen President a year ago for a period of sev- 
en years, is not sustained by the very majority 
which elected him. 

The Assembly is divided into seven parties. 
All these, except one, derive their titles from the 
side of the chamber on which they sit. They 
are called respectively, the “Extreme Right;’’ 





tre,’’ the “Left,’’ and the “Extreme Left,’”’ while 
the party which has no such local name is the 
“‘Bonapartists.”’ 

The parties may be otherwise divided into Le- 
Orleanists, Bonapartists, Conserva- 
tive Republicans, and Radical Republicans. 

The Extreme Right and Right are all Legiti- 
mists. They are the adherents of the Count of 
Chambord, the direct or legitimate heir of the 
elder branch of the House of Bourbon, he being 
a son of the Duke de Berri, who was the eldest 
son of Charles X., the last Bourbon King. The 
Count styles himself “Henry V.,” and is so ac- 
knowledged by his Legitimist supporters. 

The difference between the Extreme Right and 
the Right is, that the former insist on calling 
Chambord to the throne, as his “divine right,” 
without exacting any pledges of him as to his 
rule, while the latter wish to pledge him to reign 
in a constitutional manner, with a freely elected 
Parliament. The Extreme Right numbers fifty- | 
four deputies, and the Right eighty-nine. | 

The Right Centre is composed, almost exclu- | 
sively of Orleanists. This party desires a consti- | 
tutional and liberal monarchy, with the Count of | 

aris, the grandson of King Louis Philippe, at | 
its head; and it comprises many of the wisest | 
and best men in the Assembly. The number of 
the Right Centre deputies is not far from two 
hundred and ten. H 

The Left Centre, Left and Extreme Left is 
composed of Republicans, of various shades. | 
The first desires a moderate and orderly repub- | 





| lic, which shall be like a constitutional mon- ; 
The pay of | 


archy, only with an elected president instead of 
a hereditary king. The second wishes a more 
liberal system, a more positively democratic re- 
gime; while the Extreme Left would have a very 
radical republic, such as the carly revolutionists 





— +o 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now-a-days the latest novel is eagerly sought at 


It is more | the libraries by those who read this kind of lit- 


literature, but their ardor is very far behind that of 
many persons at the time when Sir Walter Scott's 
novels were first published. In some cases the de- 
mand for the new novel was so great that the volume 
was divided into small parts, each of which was lent 
out to read at twopence a night. 

When Scott’s first novel of “Waverley” was an- 
nounced, a nobleman living in an out-of-the-way 
part of England sent his servant up to London on 
purpose to procure it. A supply of the volumes was 
expected to arrive in London by a fishing-smack 
from Edinburgh the day the coach left for Lincoln- 
shire. 

The servant had a friend at the bookseller’s, who 
promised him an early copy; but the smack did not 
arrive till three days after she was expected, and 
then cast anchor in the Thames nly three hours be- 
before the coach started. 

A copy of the novel was obtained, but in sheets or 
“quires.” There was no time to bind them. The 
servant set off at once with these, intending to have 
the binding done at the town in Lincolushire, near- 
est the nobleman’s country seat. 

Here, however, a gig was waiting for him, and a 
message to make haste home, as the book was eager- 
ly waited for. No sooner did he reach his destina- 
tion than the packet was impatiently opened; but 
when it was found that the book was in sheets, there 


| was some consternation, for no one knew how to ar- 


range them. 

All were greedy for the story, but how to put the 
leaves in place they could not tell. At length one 
of the nobleman’s daughters, by dint of much study 
and examination, discovered how to fold the sheets; 
then in the library, sheet by sheet properly folded, 
this young lady handed the novel to a gentleman, 
who, cutting open the leaves, read aloud the story 
for the pleasure of the company. 

a. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Lovis XV. AND HIS TIMES; or, The Priest and the 
Huguenot. From the French of L. L. F. Bunge- 
ner, author of Bourdaloue and Louis XIV. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 

BOURDALOUE AND Louis XIV.; or, The Preachet 
and the King. From the French of L. L. F. Bun- 
gener. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

CAMILLA: A Tale of a Violin. Being the Artist 
Life of Camilla Urso. By Charles Barnard. Bos- 
ton: Loring, Publisher. 

THE TRUST AND THE REMITTANCE. Two Love Sto- 
ries in Metred Prose. By Mary Cowder Clarke. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

RISEN FROM THE RANKS; or, Harry Walker's Suc- 
cess. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of “Ragged 
Dick,” “Tattered Tom.’? Boston: Loring, Pub- 
lisher. 

THE EXHIBITION DRAMA: Comprising Drama, 
Comedy and Farce, together with Dramatic and 
Musical Entertainments for Private Theatricals, 
Home Representations, Holiday and School Exhi- 
bitions. By George M. Baker. Illustrated. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

F. Grant & Co.; or, Partnerships. A Story for 
Boys who mean Business. By George L. Chaney. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE Dorcas CLUB; or, Our Girls Afloat. By Oliver 
Optic. Thirteen Illustrations (Yacht Club Series). 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

OvuR HELEN. By Sophie May. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

THE CHILD OF THE TIDE. By Mrs. Ednah D. Che- 
ney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

CALEB KRINKLE. A Story of American Life. By 
C. C. Coffin (Carleton). Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Vivid and delightful character sketches of social 

life in New England, conscientiously and incisively 
drawn, and presenting a plot of strong interest. The 
book is very carefully written, and displays alike the 
writer’s humor and invention, and the ripeness of 
his literary experience. 

THAT QUEER GIRL. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The leading character, like the title of the book, is 
somewhat unique; but the plot excites strong feel- 
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ing, and possesses the sympathetic power which j 
marks Miss Townsend’s stories, and which holds, 
year after year her large audience of readers. | 
ee 
THE POWER OF GENIUS. 

Dr. Johnson told Goldsmith he had won the most 
desirable fame when he found a dog-eared copy of 
the “Vicar of Wakefield”’ in a peasant’s cottage. To 
be read constantly by the people is the best proof of 
success. 


Dugald Stewart once rang his bell for his servant. 





‘There was no response. Surprised at the neglect, | 


for the man was 2 model of fidelity, he went down 
stairs quictly to learn the cause. On opening the | 
door to the servant’s room, he saw John leaning over | 
atable, wholly lost to this world by intense absorp- 
tion in MacCue’s “Life of Knox,” just published. 
Stewart, in amazement, borrowed the book, and ad- 
mired it as much as the servant. 

Robert IIall, the great preacher, furnishes a more 
wonderful instance of the spell of genius. Sir James 
Mackintosh once called on him, and found him on 
the floor, bending over an Italian grammar and dic- 
tionary. “What are you doing?” he asked, in won- 
der. “I am learning Italian, to see if the compari- 
son between Milton and Dante in an article in the 
Edinburgh Review is true.” It was the great article 
of Macaulay, which had fascinated Robert Hall, and 
started him, at sixty years of age, on the Quixotic 
enterprise of acquiring a new language. 


———_-___(§@——— 


HARD HITTING. 

Lawyers are famous for using hard words, and 
calling one another hard names in the court-room, 
and then laughing over their jokes at the dinner- 
table. This practice was more common, perhaps, 
years ago, than in our own time; and the leaders of 
the bar carried the warfare to greater lengths than 
would now be tolerated. 

Theophilus Parsons and his antagonists at the 
bar, giants in intellectual vigor, and in knowledge 
of law, took a special delight in rough sparring of 
this kind. On one occasion, when Parsons was 
making an effective plca, Goy. Sullivan, the oppos- 
ing counsel, wishing to divert attention, took his 
hat, and wrote on the crown, “This is the hat of a 
great rascal.” 

The lawyers, who saw the act, joined in a sup- 
pressed laugh, and Parsons, turning, took in the 
whole ata glance. He bowed gravely to the judge, 
and said,— 

“I crave the protection of the court. Bro. Sulli- 
yan has been stealing my hat, and writing his name 
on it.” 


er 
COUGHING IN CHURCH. 

Coughing seems involuntary, and beyond the pow- 
erof control. Many people try hard to suppress it 
in church, or in large assemblies, and the effort 
seems to force more frequent coughing. But it is 
really very much under the control of the will, if 
we only knew how to manage it. 

Dr. McCrie, a famous Scotch preacher, was a 
shrewd man. One Sunday, at church, he was an- 
noyed by incessant coughing. It was evident that 
many of his hearers were equally annoyed. He 
knew very well that people, when greatly surprised, 
cease to cough. He suddenly stopped, in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. Every eye turned to the pul- 
pit in wonder, and for a full minute there was an 
absolute silence in the congregation. The doctor 
then said, good-humoredly, “I see, my friends, you 
can be quiet when I am quiet,’’ and went on with 
his sermon. There was only now and then a sup- 
pressed cough through the remainder of the service. 

aaa atl 
THE HABIT OF POSTPONING. 

“A time for every thing, and every thing in its 
time,” is a good maxim to learn and practice. It 
helps one to success by lightening labor, and pre- 
vents hurry and carelessness. We had a friend 
in boyhood, of superior talents, a fine scholar, and 
an agrecable companion. But he was always put- 
ting off important duties to a future time, hoping 
for greater leisure to attend to them. His whole 
life has proved a failure, because he has been al- 
ways behindhand. 

Robert Southey said that Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
had the same bad habit. He was a poet of wonder- 
ful genius, a profound thinker in philosophy, and a 
scholar whose range of reading was almost bound- 
less, But he did little worthy of his great powers. 
As Southey says, “At times, he feels mortified that 
he has done so little; but this feeling produces no 
exertion. ‘I will begin to-morrow,’ he says. And 
thus he has been all his life letting to-day slip.” 





+r 

FEAT ON A BICYCLE. 

The bicycle velocipede has gone very much out of 
use in this country, but in England it is still popu- 
lar, not only for purposes of amusement, but for 
travelling from place to place, the good roads ren- 
dering it more available there than it would be 
here. A remarkable instance of what can be done 
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tire distance in eight hours less one minute and five 
and a half seconds, being an average speed of over 
thirteen miles an hour, inclusive of several brief 
stoppages for refreshments. This was surely a great | 
feat for two feet on a bicycle. 





THE YELL OF A FROG. 

Every boy who is acquainted with frogs, knows 
that their croaking “song” is not all they can do in 
the vocal line. An English gentleman thus records 
his observation on an interesting, though not gener- 
ally appreciated, member of the rana family: 


The fact that the common ty! is capable of cry- 
ing out lustily, when he feels himself in danger, 
does not seem to have been frequently remarked. 
In my small walled garden there is a common frog, 
who is persecuted by three cats. His residence is a 
heap of slates at the foot of an ivied wall, and here 
he is safe. But if he ventures far abroad, his tor- 
menters soon espy him; and, though they seem near- 
ly as much terrified as himself, they cannot resist 
the temptation to touch him with their paws. 

He immediately opens his mouth and utters a 
prolonged cry, which appears to be very surprisin 
to the cats, who draw back fora few moments, an 
then paw him geen 5 gang out of mere curios- 
ity—to be again scared by the same unusual sound. 
This sound is a shrill and rather sibilant wail, like 
the note of a small penny-trumpet, or the cry of a 
new-born infant. 

There can be no mistake about it, as I have repeat- 
edly touched the frog with my own hand, after driv- 
ing the cats away, and the same cry has immediately 
followed, the lower jaw being dropped so that the 
mouth stands open about a quarter of an inch at the 
tip. 

What must have been the uproar in the big cre- 
tacean swamps, during the old geologic days, when 
a million of frogs, each about the size of a calf, all 
opened their mouths together! The thunder of 
their croak must have been tremendous enough—to 
say nothing of their yelling when they got mad. 


— 


“SUCKING THE BREATH.” 

Much used to be said (and is said now by old peo- 
ple) against allowing a young child and a cat to be 
left alone together, no matter how gentle the cat 
may be. We have heard this warning laughed at, 
and classed among the superstitions; but, now and 
then, an incident is reported, on good authority, 
which seems fully to endorse the wisdom of the 
grandmothers. The following is from the Ontario 
(Canada) Workman: 


A strange occurrence took place a few mornings 
since in the family of Mr. Silas Doloway, engineer 
in Babcock, Fuller & Co.’s new hat factory, Middle- 
ton, N.Y. Mrs. Doloway is accustomed to leave 
her babe, a little girl four months old, on the bed 
up stairs, while she does her morning's work in the 
basement, from where she could easily hear the least 
noise. 

On the morning in question she heard the little 
one crowing as usual, but finally noticed that the 
sounds ceased, and shortly after heard a strange, 
gurgling noise. Supposing that the child had got 
its head under the bed-clothes, and was suffocating, 
she ran up stairs to see about it, and found the 
house-cat with its nose in the child’s mouth. The 
child was almost strangled, and was fighting feebly 
with her hands. 

She caught the child, and shook it several times, 
when it caught its breath, and came out all right. 
In a few moments more it would probably have been 
strangled to death. Mrs. Doloway had to pull the 
cat off the child, so eager was it to remain. It had 
a paw on either side of the child’s head, and had its 
nose pressed deeply into the child’s mouth. The cat 
was instantly killed. 


Hee 
NARROW ESCAPE. 

There were many other traitors in the American 
Revolution besides Benedict Arnold, but the names 
of most of them are forgotten. Several plots were 
formed to betray Gen. Washington, and deliver him 
up to the British. Mr. Lossing gives a sketch in 
Appleton’s Journal of one of these plots. 


The following year, when Washington came to 
New York with the Continental army, from Boston, 
and made his headquarters at Richmond Hill, a 
daughter of Fraunces was the General’s housekeeper. 
In that capacity she was instrumental in saving the 
life of the patriot. 

The royal Governor Tryon originated a plot for the 
murder or capture of the American General officers, 
as occasion might require, and the capture of the 
American army on the arrival of a British land and 
naval force, then daily expected. There was to be 
an uprising of the Tories on a fixed day in New York 
and its vicinity. The mayor of the city was impli- 
cated in the plot. Washington’s lifeguards were 
tampered with, and one of them, a swarthy Irishman 
named Hickey, was corrupted, and tried to corrupt 
others. He resolved to destroy the life of Washing- 
ton, and, believing that Fraunces’ daughter favored 
his plans, he proposed to her to place poison in a dish 
of green peas for Washington’s table, knowing the 
General to be very fond of them. She exposed the 
traitor, and he was hanged. 


———__+o+ —_____ 


A CURIOUS RIVER. 

Some of the most fertile tracts (as well as some of 
the most barren ones, like the Sahara and Colorado 
deserts), are land ages ago released from the sea, and 
still bearing marine remains. Some of the most 
Edenlike portions of the Florida coast are evidently 
of that description. The Pilatka(Fla.) Herald says: 


The St. John’s River is very remarkable. It is 
separated from the ocean shroughout its entire length 





on this vehicle is the race which recently came off 
between a Mr. Stanton and Keen, the champion 
rider. The distance to be traversed was one hun- 


by astrip of land not over forty miles in width. Its 
| banks are low, and the soil, when examined, is found 

to be composed mainly of minute shells. At elevated 
places along the banks the coquinea, a species of shell- 
' rock can be seen. Wherever this is found the soil is 


| 
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A MARVELLOUS OLD LIBRARIAN. | 
The miraculous memory of certain book-men is 
matter for admiration—and for burlesque too, when | 
the description becomes too wonderful. One sar- | 
castic editor remarks: 


Every library of any size or note has, or has had, 
an aged librarian who is a living encyclopedia. Just 
now they are telling great stories of the venerable 
librarian of the National Library of Paris, which 
contains 2,200,000 volumes and 100,000 manuscripts. 
One day a man asked for a romance. He did not 
know the title or the author’s name; he only knew 
that it began with the words, “The Marchioness 
walked alone in the park,’’ and the old librarian 
brought it, though it was the production of an ob- 
scure author of the eighteenth century. A vera- 
cious (?) exchange says the fact is that the venerable 
man knows precisely how many letters there are in 
each of the 2,200,000 volumes, and which of the let- 
ters are small and which capital, and the exact num- 
ber of letters turned upside down by the printer, 
and the number of punctuation marks on each page. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person thé Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment | 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made | 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ojice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail, 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- | 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks | 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. | 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion ...$4 90 


Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 40 | 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, with 






choice of engravings 390 | 
Advance and the Companion.... -.4 30 
American Agriculturist and the Companion. 3 00| 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (inust be a } 

new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... 2... 15 | 





Christian Era and the Companion, (must be a new 
subscriber to the Era).. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, (weckly). 
Cincinnati Times, (weekly).. 
Detroit Free Press, (weekly).. 
Detroit Tribune, (weekly) 
Detroit Post, (weekly). 
Godey’s Lady's Book a 
The Rescue, 
Galaxy and the Companion 



























Ilarper's Monthly and the Companion. 51. 
Iarper’s Weekly and the Companion. . 5k 
Ilarper's Bazar and the Companion oe 515 
Hearth and Home and Companion, with 12 etchin 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
New York Independent and the Companion .......... 
New York Observer and the Companion, (must be 
anew subscriber to the Observer).... 
Nurse and the Companion * 
\ England Farmer and the Comp: at 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion... 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion...... F 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 5 10 










% 
° 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Oflice as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





A Set of Drawing Instruments. 





This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 
Pair of Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen, a 
Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. The pieces 
are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 
with polished top. Price 85 cents. 


A Box of Decalcomanie. 





It contains a large and varied assortment of oil pictures, 
such as landscapes, flowers and bouquets, suitable to or- 
nament Glass, China and Wooden Ware, and cotton, silk 
and other fabrics; also, a bottle of preparation, brushes 
and sponge, with full directions for their use. §S 
paid on receipt of 80 cents. 





OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamenual 


a 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for use. 
Sent by mail for $1 25, 


“aug yoyourg HI 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





| ete., ete. 


Sent post- 


MUSICAL GIFT BOOKS. 


ean 

A very acceptable and permanently useful present toa 
musical friend will be one of the following valuable Works 
for sale at all Music Stores, or will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, for retail price. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
PIANO AT HOME! 
250 large pages, filled with the best Piano Duets, (4-hand 
pieces,) furnishing an unfailing fund of home entertain- 


ment. 


oa 


ORGAN AT HOME. For Reed Organs. 


popular easy pieces. 


200 very 


Gems of Ge 





rman Song.........- --- Vocal, 





Gems of Sacred Song... ..- Vocal. 
OE TOTTI TIN is 5k kind de cactscccccctonneseas Vocal. 
IRIE AID, a. cavacareasneeenscsecnesece Instrumental. 
iain scene snnescserscecenceansesness Voeal. 
IE SIR ciiwacknaccunvebenckpemssasnaeaseoun Voeal. 
, TE axon sitar ance tsKvedeveusseanaadeeresnan Vocal 







Shower of Pearls. 
Musical Treasure. ul and Instrumental. 
Pianist’s Album. . Instrumental. 
IN II 5 sc cacinniesteckcicenncees Instrumental. 





All the above splendid collections are uniform in style 
and binding, having 200 to 250 large pages each; are filled 
with the most popular music, and cost in Boards, each 
$250. In Cloth, $300. Full Gilt, $400. 


Elegantly bound and most interesting books are also the 
Lives of Handel, Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Price from $1 75 to $2 00 per volume. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


Clarke's 


New Method  $ Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $8.75. 


LEE & WALKER, }*2czsesms, 





| 300 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


| New and Second-Hand, of First-Class Mak- 
}ers, will be sold at Lower Prices jor cash, or on 
| Installments, or for rent, in City or Country, 
| during these Hard Times and the HOLIDAYS, 
by HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Brond- 
way, than ever before offered in New York. 
Agents wanted (fo sell Waters’ New Scale Pic- 
nos, and Concerto Organs. Hilustrated Catz- 
logues mailed. Great inducements to the 
Trade. A large discount to Teachers, Minis- 
ters, Churches, Lodges, Schools, etc. 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as agents. 
| Novel, plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 3-cent 
| Stamp or particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. 45--26t 


ENTS—you make a mistake if you failto com- 

mence canvassing at once for our Beautiful Address, 
-®Visiting cards, Photo. Carte-de-Visites and Parlor 
Games, The Card Outfit mailed post-paid on receipt of 
25 cts. or for 75 cts. we will send you 2 fine Chromos, and 
complete outfits of Address Cards, Photograph Carte-de- 
Visites and Games. Col. Seliers ot New York, says, 


“rs MILLIONS!!! x. 


Address. The Boston Card Eng. Co., Boston, Mass. 


PRET TY } PRETTY! For 30 cents 1 will send 

® postpaid by mail. 24 sheets Note Paper, or- 
namented with beautiful Flowcrs, painted by hand. Also, 
painted Envelopes tomatchat same price. Samples mailed 
for 6 cts, Also, painted \!oum Cards for only 6 cents each, 
or 50 cents per dozen. IsaBEL C, ALLEN, Troy, N.H. 2 


AGENTS WANTE 


Yas "Washington 


By Mary Clemmer Ames. ! portrays the 

“inner lifc,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 

ete., of the Capital, as a wide-awake oman 
sees them.’’ It is the raciest, brightest, and best new 
book out, actually overflowing with good things for all. It is 
popular everywhere, with everybody. One Agent took 444 
orders in one township; another has averaged @§ each week for 
6 weeks! It outsells all other books. 1t has no successful com- 
petitor; is splendidly illustrated; superbly bound. Now is the 
time for all canvassers, both ladies and gentlemen, to make 
money. Agents wanted in every township. Send for circulars 
now, and sce splendid testimonials and our large terms, Address 














Everywhere for the best 
selling book of the year, 





A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean=- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subjec These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Dr sts. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEF BERG COMPANY, 
56 Reade Street, N. Y. 
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dred and six miles, and Stanton was granted a start | very fertile, and particularly favorable to the growth 
of half an hour. | of pe Nea Live oaks tower tothe rooney ees 

S i oe = | branches spreading some fifty or sixty feet each way 

Sta Py. 9 : ; as i £ a 3 9 
as anton’s bic yele had se driving wheel of fifty- | covered with a drapery of solemn moss and cypress, 
ight inches diameter, while Keen’s was four inches | bay, gum, palmetto and magnolia trees, with the 
less, Keen rode the first fifty miles in the extraor- | beautifnl palm with crested crown standing like a 
dinary time of three hours, fourteen minutes and | 8¢ntinel along its shores, with orange trees, bearing 
eich .. : from five hundred to one thousand splendid oranges 
ighteen seconds, but he was compelled to retire in 









the ninety-first mile. Stanton accomplished the en- yet this is all sober fact. 


| each, make a man think he is in the land of fable; 
| 


| Removes Ink Staing 
When sending money for any of the above articles, buy IRON RUST &c. from 
a post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- | CLOTH, PAPER. MARBLE, 
ter, as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any | | pi poyy, recon: TABLETS &c.&c. 
other way. struct? ry A ey. ——- $e 
Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of | Color and previous BAILED oe FOR 
mee DERRY MASON & CO., | emmeetiier Jocentene / Pati MA 
¢ Youth’s Comnanion Office, 2 A por Y 
§ uth omnanion by Boston, Mass. ALREADY SOLN. “Va LENNIVET! 





41 Temple Place. s 
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For the Companion. | 


GRANDMA’S KNITTING. 
Tis the quiet hour of twilight 

Which follows the set of sun, 
When the toil of the day is over, 

And the evening rest begun, 
And the silence is broken only 

By the ticking of the clock; 
While grandma sits by the fireside, 

Knitting a little sock. 


The yarn flies over the needles, | 
In stitches of white and gray; | 
But her fingers only are working, 
For her mind is far away; | 
And a vision of golden ringlets, H 
Of a snowy muslin frock, 
Moistens the eyes of grandma, | 
As she knits the little sock. 


' this way?” he inquired of the landlord. 
| sent by the Duke to find him.” 


ily thanked God and went. 


_s 


Gerhardt went into the house, repeated the | 
precious text to his wife, and then the lines he 
had composed—till she also was comforted. 
They prayed together, and both felt strong in 
the resolution to trust every thing to God. Soon 
after this they retired for the night. But they 
had scarcely fallen asleep when a loud and 
stormy knocking was heard at the inn-door. A 
messenger on horseback was there from the 
Duke Christian, of Meresburg. 

“Do you know if Paul Gerhardt has passed 
“Tam 


The inn-keeper did not like to disturb his 


| guests, but the messenger insisted, and Gerhardt 


was called. A letter was put into his hands. It 
was in Duke Christian’s own writing, and signed 
with his name. The great man had heard of his 
coming hardship, and determined to provide for 
him. 

“Come into my country, Paul Gerhardt,” the 
letter said. “You shall have church, and peo- 
ple, and house, and home, and livelihood, and 
liberty to preach the Gospel to your heart’s con- 
tent.” 

It is needless to say that Gerhardt and his fam- 
They had trusted 


|Him for their future support, and He had 


Oh, oft have those fingers fashioned 
Finest garments of old! 

Oh, oft on that loving bosom 
Have rested ringlets of gold! 

For “grandma” then was “mother,” 
And her own were the household joys; | 

And she held in her deep affection 
The love of three darling boys. 


Dear Charlie was lain ’neath the daisies, 
When his years but numbered two; 
Fred fell in the battle at Vicksburg— 
One of our heroes in blue; 
But the babe of darling Louie 
In the cradle she loves to rock; 
And ’tis for the second Charlie 
She is knitting the little sock. 


No wonder that grandma sits musing 
While the shining needles fly ; 

No wonder the seam and the turning 
Are marked with a weary sigh. 

Her work will be rounded and finished 
At the striking of the clock; 

And a crowd of tender memories 
Knit into the little sock. 


KATE ALLYN. 
————+or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE BANISHED PREACHER. 

Paul Gerhardt was a noble-minded and devout 
minister of the Gospel, who preached in Ger- 
many, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One of his settlements was at Brandon- 
burgh, a city of the Principality of the same 
name, thirty-five miles from Berlin. 

Gerhardt preached the Reformed faith, and 
the purest doctrines of the New Testament. The 
elector of that time was a man by no means in 
sympathy with the simple and searching truths 
taught by the humble minister, and he sent him 
word that he must alter his pulpit teachings or 
leave the country. 

This bitter message distressed Gerhardt sore- 
ly, He had a happy home and a comfortable in- 
come in Brandonburgh, and if driven away, he 
did not see how he could provide for his fami- 
ly. Still he felt that it was impossible to change 
his preaching without doing violence to his con- 





science and his heart. 

He determined to obey God rather than man. | 
He wrote to the elector that though it was very 
hard for him to give up his living, his people 
and his country, he could never do otherwise 
than preach plainly what he found in the Bible. 

The consequence was that he was banished 
from the Principality, and went out with his 
wife and little children, not knowing where his 
travels would end. 


A day's journey brought | 
them to the entrance of a forest, weary and sad. 
The children wept, and the brave mother herself 
could not now keep back her tears. 

They found a little inn by the wayside, and 
with heavy hearts prepared to spend the night | 
there. After supper Paul Gerhardt walked out | 
in the dark night among the trees. The sight of 
the tears of his little family had filled his heart 
with gloom. He knelt down to pray, and soon 
the words came to him with comfort,— 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Him, and He shall bring it to pass.” 

The text seized hold of his mind, and there, 
alone in the darkness, he began to frame his 
thoughts into a hymn. 


“At cost of all I have, 
At cost of life and limb, 
I cling to God, who yet shall save; 
1 will not turn from Him. 


“The world may fail and flee, 
Thou standest fast forever; 

Nor fire, or sword, or plague, from thee 
My trusting soul shall sever. 

No hunger and no thirst, 
No poverty or pain, 

Let mighty princes do their worst, 





Shall fright me back again.” 


brought it to pass. 

Paul Gerhadt’s hymns are still loved and sung 
among Christians of Germany and other lands; 
but none of them are sweeter than the one he 
composed in the dark wood on the first night of 


| his exile from Brandonburg. 


?o- 
MARRIED BY WHOLESALE. 

Sir Samuel Baker’s account of his expedition 
for the purpose of abolishing the slave trade in 
the countries to the south of Egypt has recently 
been published, and shows how many and great 
obstacles he had to encounter, not only in the 
work itself, but even in getting to the scene of 
his labors. Being prevented from passing 
through one of the channels of the Nile, the 
Bahr Giraffe, by immense floating mudbanks, 
through which canals had finally to be cut, he 
remained for a season at Fashada, where he 
formed a camp and intercepted several cargoes 
of slaves, which the traders were endeavoring to 
smuggle down the Nile. He, of course, set the 
slaves at liberty, and to render his men the more 
contented, allowed them to marry such of the 
women as were willing. Sir Samuel thus de- 
scribes the result: 


If any of the women wished to marry, there 
were many fine young men in the regiment who 
would make capital husbands. I gave each per- 
son a paper of freedom, signed by myself. This 
was contained in a hollow reed, and suspended 
round their necks. Their names, approximate 
age, sex and country were registered in a book 
corresponding with the numbers on their papers. 
These arrangements occupied the whole morn- 
ing. 

In the afternoon I again inspected them. Hav- 
ing asked the officer if any of the negresses 
would wish to be married, he replied that all the 
women wished to marry, and that they had al- 
ready selected their husbands, This was whole- 
sale matrimony, that required a church as large 
as Westminster Abbey, and a whole company of 
clergy. 

Fortunately matters are arranged briefly in 
Africa. I saw the loving couples standing hand- 
in-hand. Some of the girls were pretty, and my 
black troops had shown good taste in their se- 
lection. Unfortunately, however, for the Egyp- 
tian regiment, the black ladies had a strong an- 
tipathy to brown men, and these suitors were all 
refused. This was a very awkward affair. The 
ladies, having received their freedom, at once 
asserted “‘woman’s rights.” 


—_—__+o+—___—_ 


DAVID MAYDOLE AND HIS HAM- 
MERS. 

Mr. James Parton, in one of his lectures, tells 
“how some men have become rich.”” In connec- 
tion he relates the story of the famous American 
hammersmith, It proves the frequently-urged 
lesson that the sure way to prosperity is the hon- 
est way—to do every thing well—better than any- 
body else, if you can. 

Last winter, in Norwich, a beautiful town near 
the centre of New York, 1 went over David May- 
dole’s manufactory, where one hundred men 
were employed in making hammers, enough 
men, you would suppose, to supply the world 
with hammers. He is one of the most perfect 
examples of a King of Business I have ever met 
with in my life. If every King of Business were 
such as he, we should have the millennium the 
year after next. A plain little man he is, past 
sixty now, but in the full enjoyment of life and 
in the full enjoyment of his work. Upon being 
introduced to him in his office, not knowing what 


else to say, and not being aware that there was | 


any thing to be said or thought about hammers | 
—having, in fact, always taken hammers for 
granted—I said, “And here you make hammers 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





for mankind, Mr. Maydole?” 
“Yes,” said he, “I’ve made hammers here for 
twenty-eight years.”’ 


JAN. 14, 1875, 








“No, sir,’’ said he, “I never made a pretty good 
hammer; [ make the best hammer made in the 
United States,” 

And so he does; every hammer made most 
carefully by hand, and tempered over a slow fire 
as delicately as Delmonico’s cook broils a steak 


| for his pet gourmand. Then a hickory handle is 


put to it that has been seasoning for two years; 
and it is a hammer that dare show itself any- 
where in the world. 

There is thought, and conscience, and good 
feeling, and high principle, and business sense in 
it. It speaks its maker’s praise wherever it goes 
and as long as it lasts, and it will last very long 
indeed. 

He did me the honor to give me one, which has 
ever since hung conspicuously in my room, ad- 
monishing me to work, not fast, nor too much 
with a showy polish, nor any vain pretence, but 
as well as I can every time, never letting one 


thing go till I have done all that was possible to; 


make it what it should be. 

Upon our return to the office after going over 
the works he told his story. It is a representa- 
tive story. Twenty-nine years ago, when he was 
a roadside blacksmith, six carpenters came to 
the village from the next county to work upon a 
new church, one of whom, having left his ham- 
mer behind, came to the blacksmith’s to get one 
made, there being none in the village store. 

““Make me a good one,” said the carpenter, 
“as good a one as you know how.” 

“But,” said the young blacksmith, who had 
already considered hammers, and had arrived at 
some notion of what a hammer ought to be, and 
had a proper contempt for cheapness in all its 
forms, “perhaps you don’t want to pay for as 
good a one as I can make.” 

“Yes, Ido; I want a good hammer.” 

And so David Maydole made a good hammer, 
the best one, probably, that had ever been made 
since Tubal Cain, and one that perfectly satisfied 
the carpenter. The next day the man’s five com- 

anions came, each of them wanting just such a 
lammer, and when they were done the employer 
came and ordered two more. 

Next, the storekeeper of the village ordered 
two dozen, which were bought by a New York 
tool merchant, who left a standing order for as 
many such hammers as David Maydole could 
make. And from that time to this he has gone 
on making hammers, until now he has one hun- 
dred and fifteen men at work. He has never ad- 
vertised, he has never pushed, he has never bor- 
rowed, He has never tried to compete with others 
in price. He has never reduced a price because 
other men had done so. His only care has been 
to make a perfect hammer, to make as many 
such as people wanted and ne more, and to sell 
them at a fair price. 





For the Companion. 
HIS EULOGY. 


The staircase in Brick Court (Goldsmith’s last res- 
idence) is said to have been filled with mourners 
the reverse of domestic, women without a home, 
with no friend but him they had come to weep for; 
outcasts of that great, wicked city, to whom he had 
never forgotten to be kind and charitable.— Youth’s 
Companion. 

When Goldsmith died, from Pallasmore removed, 

The parting scene no pitying kindred viewed; 

Nor mother’s eye the wasted cheek bedewed, 

Nor sister’s lip, in childhood’s years beloved. 

But eyes were moistened at that hour that proved 

A gentle spirit touched the brighter air,— 
The morning rose upon the city fair; 
From street to street the unpitied wanderers roved. 
The friendless child then stopped to tell the tale, 
‘The hapless vagrant bowed his head and wept, 

The homeless mother grew more sad and pale, 

And London’s outcast towards the chamber crept 

Where lay the poet. Every eye was dim— 

There needed not a eulogy for him. 

H. BUTTERWORTH. 


———+9>—__—_—_ 


AN EIGHT DAYS’ FIGHT. 

The most painful battles are those in which 
neither party can give up, but is obliged to con- 
tinue the contest, beaten or unbeaten. The Au- 
gusta (Me.) Journal records the singular case of 
two cattle fastened in this predicament for more 
than a week: 


Mr. Corydon Chadwick and Mr. Sullivan Ers- 
kine have a pasture in common at South China, 
which they use for the pasturage of cattle. They 
have, the present season, had several yoke of cat- 
tle in the pasture. 

Mr, Chadwick and Mr. Erskine have each an 
ox with a looped or crooked horn, the right horn 
of one and the left of the other having that pecu- 
liar formation. These oxen were turned into 
the common pasture, and it was between them 
on that spot that the pitched battle of which we 
are to speak, took place. 

For several days these cattle had been missing; 
when the other cattle came up, these were not 
among the number. How many days they had 


been missing before search was instituted is not | 


definitely known, but becoming alarmed, the 
owners went in quest of them. i 

Coming to an opening in the woods, covering 
an acre, Mr. Chadwick. who went in search, 
came upon asad spectacle. The looped horns of 
the oxen were clasped, and the exhausted ani- 
mals, united as compactly as any Siamese twins, 
stood face to face, waiting for death, having ap- 
parently given up the struggle. : 

It is supposed that while they were engaged in 
play their horns became entangled; failing to 
disconnect themselves, a terrible struggle of sev- 
eral days took place. The open space was liter- 
ally torn up as though it had been ploughed with 
a sub-soil plough. 

When they were turned into the pasture they 
were large, fat, seven-feet oxen, but now they 


| had become so emaciated and famished that a 
“Well, then,” said I, still at a loss for a talk-| 


person could almost clasp them round with his 


opener, “you ought to be able to make a pretty | arms. They were perfectly docile when found, 


good hammer by this time.” 


but Mr. Chadwick could not untie the knot. 


{| The horn of each was sunk into the other's 
| head, and it was only by calling help, and saw. 
| ing the horns that a separation could be effected, 
Thus a mortal conflict, lasting eight days, had 
| been going on between these oxen, who in that 
|time had not partaken of any sustenance, and 
| perhaps had not been able to lie down. The in. 
| tense suffering of the poor, imprisoned animals 
| no mortal can tell. Their jaws had to be pried 
|open, and gruel administered to them. Their 
| heads had been united so closely that their faces 
| were bare to the bone. It is possible that the 
animals may live. It is doubtful if another such 

| singular and distressing accident it on record, 


——__ 4 >—_—_—_—_—_— 
DON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


It is not everybody’s pets that are worth writ- 
| ing about, though the fondness for pets is a fine 
grace of character in anybody. But a picture 
like “Rob and His Friends,” by Dr. John Brown, 
orof his horses and dogs, by Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, will always have plenty of delighted 
readers. Mr. Clarke has this to say about his 
big watch-dog, in a late number of the Atlantic 
Monthly: 


Our Newfoundland dog’s name is Dontello; 
which, again, is shortened to Don in common 
parlance. He has all the affectionate and excel- 
lent qualities of his race. He is the most good- 
natured creature I ever saw. Nothing provokes 
him. Little dogs may yelp at him, the cat or 
kittens may snarl and spit at him; he pays no 
attention to them. 

A little dog climbs on his back, and lies down 
there; one oi the cats will lie between his legs, 
But at night, when he is on guard, no one can 
approach the house unchallenged. 

But his affection for the family is very great. 
To be allowed to come into the house and lie 
down near us is his chief happiness. He was 
very fond of my son E., who played with him a 
good deal, and when the young man went away 
during the war, with a three months’ regiment, 
Don was much depressed by his absence. He 
walked down regularly to the station, and stood 
there till a train of cars came in, and when his 
friend did not arrive in it, he went back, with a 
melancholy air, to the house. 

But at last the young man returned. It was 
in the evening, and Don was lying on the piazza, 
As soon as he saw his friend, his exultation 
knew no bounds. He leaped upon him, and ran 
round him, barking and showing the wildest 
signs of delight. All at once he turned, and ran 
up into the garden, and came back bringing an 
apple, which “he laid down at the feet of his 
young master. It was the only thing he could 
think of to do for him—and this sign of his af- 
fection was quite pathetic. 

The reason why Don thought of the apple was 
probably this: we had taught him to go and get 
an apple for the horse, when so directed. 

We would say, “Go, Don, get an — for 
poor Ruby;” then he would run up into the gar 
den and bring an apple, and hold it up to the 
horse; and perhaps when the horse tried to take 
it he would pull it away. 

After doing this a few times, he would finally 
lie down on his back, under the horse’s nose, 
and allow the latter to take the apple from his 
mouth. He would also kiss the horse, on being 
told to do so. When we said, “Don, kiss poor 
Ruby,” he leaped up and kissed the horse’s nose. 


+o 
“IF I ONLY HAD LEISURE.” 


Before complaining of want of liesure account 
should be made of the time wasted. Many peo- 
ple squander money on bad habits who never 
think themselves able to give a cent in charity, 
or lay one by for honest gain—and it is just so 
| With wasted time. The New England Farmer 
brings this sort of folly home to complainers in 
the following fashion: 





“If I had leisure, I would repair that weak 
place in my fence,’ said a farmer. He had none, 
1owever, and while drinking cider with a neigh- 
bor, the cows broke in and injured a prime piece 
of corn. He had leisure then to repair his fence, 
but it did not bring back his corn. 

“If I had leisure,” said a wheelwright last 
winter, “I would alter my stove-pipe, for I know 
it is not safe.” But he did not find time, and 
when his shop caught fire and burned down, he 
found time to build another. 

“If I had leisure,” said a mechanic, “I should 
have my work done in season.””? The man thinks 
his time has been all occupied, but he was not at 
work till after sunrise; . quit work at five 
o’clock, smoked a cigar after dinner, and spent 
two hours on the street talking nonsense with an 
idler. 

“If I had leisure,” said a merchant, “I would 
pay more attention to my accounts, and try and 
collect my bills more promptly.”? The chance is, 
my friend, if you had leisure you would proba- 
bly pay less attention to the matter than you do 
now. 


42> 
~~ 





TURNING A CRANK WITH HIS TOE. 
We naturally think of people who stubbornly 
cling to the rudest form of art and mechanism, 


that “they love to do things the hardest way.” 

A contributor to Van Nostrand’s Engineering 
Magazine says that at Cairo he once stopped to 
look into the stall of a man who had mounted a 
grindstone, and had gained his living by grind- 
ing edge-tools. There was no treadle fitted; the 
man sat at the stone, bicycle fashion, and turns 
the handle directly with his foot, hooking his 
great toe on to the iron crank-pin, round the end 
of which it had worn out a soft, luxurious hol- 
low, having an exquisite polish. 
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THAN RN a 
For the Companion. 
COSTLY FUN. 
One winter’s day, to Sherman’s Hill 
Two boys went with their sleds 


To coast—and there a foolish plan 
Entered their idle heads. 








“J call this rather tedious fun,” 
Said Will, the eldest lad. 

“That’s so,—there’s jollier sport ahead,’”’ 
Answered the reckless Tad. 


“Let’s make a monster snow-ball up, 
And roll it on the track ; 

The train that went to Spencerville 
Will in an hour come back.” 





By dint of toil these naughty boys 
Their object did attain ; 

And skulked behind the fence to watch 
For Nichols and his train. 
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Around the curve the engine came, 
And as it neared the ball, 

They saw the frightened engineer 
Leap from his post—and fall. 





The train went on, —but Nichols lay 
So very, very still, 

That Tad crept down with stealthy step, 
Followed by trembling Will. 





Before that engineer was well, 
Those sorry boys agreed 

That putting snow-balls on the track 
Was costly fun indeed. 


M. P. R. 
——- +e 


For the Companion. 
BABY’S QUEER SAIL. 
By Sophie May. 

“My mamma’s so glad I’ve got the mumps,” 
said sweet little Exie King to the doll of her 
bosom, Mrs. Peppermint Drop. 

“And why should she be glad, I’d like to 
know ?” said Hannah Small, stopping her work 
surprise. “Is it any comfort to see your lit- 
tlecheeks swelled up like dumplings, and you 
lying on the sofa, as patient as a lamb, with 
your head tied up in a napkin?” 

“Well, but you know, Hannah, she wants me 
‘ohave these mumps all done, ’cause then she 
‘an go to Grandma Curtis’s next week, and take 
the baby; that’s why.” 
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| “Yes, yes, I see,” said Hannah Small; “and 
| perhaps if you get well in time, she’ll take you, 
| too.” 

| “No, O no; she don’t think’s best,’’ replied 
| Exie, letting fall a tear, which would have melt- 
jed Peppermint Drop, only she was made of 
| bran, not sugar. “Grandma lives in the other 
| town, ’way off down where the boats go; and 


’ . | 
| Mamuna says she can’t take but one childrens; | 


she can’t, now truly!” 

| The little girl hurried to dry her eyes, for 
| mother was coming in with Phil in her arms. 
Such a Phil! Fresh from his morning bath, 
| bright, wide-awake, and ready for mischief. 

| “Shall Tlet him go?” asked Mrs. King, as if 
| he were a wild creature, kept in chains. 

| “Yes, mamma.’ 

And when she let him go, he rushed at his sis- 
ter, and almost choked her, by “hugging her griz- 
zly,”’ as she called it. 

“Wont Grandma Curtis be exprised to see 
him?” said the unselfish little girl. ‘He hasn’t 
got much teeth, and can’t talk a bit, but he can 
stand on his head so cunnin’! Philly want to go 
in boat, chug, chug? Philly want see grandma, 
*n’ hug her grizzly ?” ‘ 

Philly immediately stood on his head, to show 

| that he did want to go. 
When the day came, Exie, quite well by that 
| time, was allowed to ride down in a hack to the 
Jennie Howell, to see him off. He wore a white 
dress, a soft, white cloak, and a white cap with 
a satin cockade. 

“Please, papa, don’t ask him to stand on his 
head,” said Exie, anxiously, ‘‘’cause it’ll hurt 
his cap.” 

Somebody was putting a hen-coop on board 
the boat, and the last thing little sister saw 
Philly do was to throw kisses to the chickens. 

“He isn’t much acquainted with strangers,” 
said she, as she rode back in the hack with her 
father, “but I guess he’ll like grandma, and I 
know he’ll like his cousin, Aunt Kitty.” 

“How long has Aunt Kitty been his cousin?” 
returned papa, laughing, and taking Exie into 
the house pickaback. 

While she consoled herself as well as she could 
with Mrs. Peppermint Drop and the kitten, her 
mother and Philly were steaming slowly down 
the Ohio—very slowly, for the water was so low 
that in many places you could see the bottom of 
the river, and once they stuck fast for two or 
three hours on a sand-bar. 

“A sand-bar does no harm; but I’m glad it is 
not a snag, for then I should really be afraid,’’ 
thought Mrs. King. 

Snags are dead trees, whose roots are deep in 
the bed of the river, and whose branches do 
great mischief sometimes, in low water, to 
steamboats. 

After supper Mrs. King put Philly to bed, in 
one of the berths of the cabin, for they were not 
likely to reach Grandma Curtis’s, at this rate, 
before morning. Grandma lived at Shawnee- 
town, Ill., only a short distance from Rockport, 
if it had not been for the sand-bars. 

Mrs. King knew that grandma had a nice sup- 
per waiting, and Aunt Kitty must have been sit- 
ting by the window half the afternoon, trying to 
see the boat through an opera-glass. 

At last Mrs. King went to sleep, in a little 
berth below the baby’s, and was dreaming that 
grandma was calling her to breakfast, to eat 
griddle-cakes and honey, when she was roused 
by frightful screams. 

Can you fancy how it would seem to wake in 
the night, and find yourself drowning? 

An enormous snag, which had long Iain in the 
river, like a horned beast waiting for prey, had 
seized upon the Jennie Howell, and torn great 
holes in her sides. 

It was of no use trying to save the boat; she 
was sinking very fast. All that could be done 
was to try to save the people. The captain and 
his men worked with all their might, taking 
them off into life-boats; but in the hurry and tu- 
mult, it was impossible to reach everybody. 
Several passengers went down, and, among them, 
some bewildered little children, who had no idea 
| what had happened till they woke in heaven, 
and the angels told them the story. 
| 


Mrs. King was one of the people rescued, but 
| where was her precious baby? He was nowhere 
| to be seen, and even his bed had disappeared. 
| It had been knocked down from the wall, in the 
shaking of the boat, and carried off, no one 
knew where. 

“1 will not go without my baby,” cried the 
distracted mother; but she was seized, and 
dragged into the life-boat. The men were deter- 
mined to save her, whether she wished it or not, 
and there was no time to search for the child, 
and no hope of finding him in the terrible con- 
fusion. The Jennie Howell had sunk now, till 
there was very little to be seen of her below the 
cabin windows. Everybody who had not heen 








taken off, was drowned by this time, of course. | 
It did seem hard, but Mrs. King was not the only | 
mother who was forced that night to go away, 
| and leave a darling child to perish. 

The passengers were taken to Shawneetown, 
and kind people there gave them shelter. Mrs. 
King went straight to Grandma Curtis’s, but, O, 
| what a different meeting from the one she had 
expected! 

“My baby is lost! My baby is lost!”’ wailed 
she; and then she fainted in Aunt Kitty’s arms. 

It was a dreadful night for all the family, and 
for Mr. King, away off at Rockport,—for they 
sent a dispatch to him at once that Philip was 
drowned. 

Morning came at last. The sun shone, but 
there was no brightness in it for the unhappy mo- 
ther. The day was so long, so sad! 

In the evening a strange man called, and 
asked “if Mrs. King, of Rockport, was in the 
house?” 

“She is,” replied Aunt Kitty, whose eyes were 
red with weeping. 

“And did she lose a child on the wreck of the 
Jennie Howell?” 

“Yes; but why do you ask?” 

“Hush! speak low,” said the man, in a whis- 
per. “I don’t want the lady to hear. I am pilot 
of the Jennie Howell, and this morning, when 
we went down to look at her, we saw a lot of 
mattresses floating in the cabin. You must 
know, Miss, that the cabin was full of water, 
nearly to the ceiling.” 

“Yes, O yes.” 

“But, if you’ll believe it, miss, there was one 
mattress that had a baby on it, a live baby, 
sleeping just as sweet, bless its little heart, as if 
nothing had happened.” 

“A baby? Our baby? O, speak quick. 
a boy? Is his hair light and curly?” 

“Yes, ma’am; just so exactly. A fine little 
shaver, about a year old. I’ve been to all the 
lady-passengers that were landed here last 
night, and three or four went ’most crazy, poor 
things, when they heard there was a child 
found; but it wasn’t theirs! I’ve been trying 
for quite a while to get track of Mrs. King, 
and’’?—— 

Aunt Kitty had rushed up stairs, leaving the 
pilot standing, with his mouth open. 

Yes, it was little Philip King, who had been 
saved almost by a miracle. And, children, this 
is a true story! 

Was the finding of Moses in the bulrushes so 
strange a thing as this? The baby had been 
floating nearly all night, in a bed that was 
soaking with water. Why had he not gone 
down? 

When he was taken to his mother, he rushed 
into her arms with a gleeful shout; but as for 
Mrs. King, she was dumb for pure joy. It 
seemed to her she was in heaven, and common 
words were not fit to be spoken. 

“Ts papa going to put ‘Bulrushes’ into his 
name?” asked little Exie, when mother and 
Philly were at home once more. “And why 
couldn’t you speak when you saw him, mam- 
ma? Was your voice lame? J could have 
speaked! I’d have said my little prayer, and 
put a new patch on it. I’d have said, “I love 
God, and I love the pilot, too, for keeping my 
little brother. F’rever. Amen.’” 


Is it 





‘SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Genuine excellence is always appreciated in a commu- 
nity like ours. Sold at a very low price, the new Elastic 
‘Truss cures Rupture and causes no pain during the pro- 
cess, and is sent by mail to those who need it. Circulars 
furnished free by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broad- 
way, New York city. Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, 
corner Winter Street, Boston. 2—It 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
, Fair, Boston. 
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HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 

Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. Unique, Puzzling 

and Attractive. A Perfume Casket and difficult Puzzle 
combined. Price 30 cents. 

Cupid’s ic Cards. These curions cards will 
make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest se- 
crets. ey defy detection and cause great amusement. 

Price 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 

A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 cts. 

The New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an endless 
source of entertainment. Price 30 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, aa paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 48 


The Weekly Sun. “A large, eight-page, inde- 


pendent, honest and fear- 
less newspaper, of 56 broad columns. We aim to make 
the Weekly Sun the best family newspaper in the world. 
Try it. 20 per year, postage paid. Address I'HE Stn, 
New York city. 53—I3t 

AGIC, MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc., etc., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 
Wish, wash! Splish, splash! 
Up and down, what a hash! 
Put in snow, it comes out gold. 
Roll it and pat it, and let it be sold. 
M. F. Burts, 
2. 
HOLLOW SQUARE. 
Top; anisland. Bottom; applause. Left; a river. 
Right; a wooden shoe. CHARLES I, HOUSTON, 


3. 
We give below an unusually long rebus, but we 
think our young nutcrackers will be able to deci- 
pher it, if they are willing to give time to it. 





CHARLES JOHNSTON, 


4. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 
1. A body of water; to meditate. 
2. An animal sac; a female relative. 
3. A pain; a portion of land. 
. Very cold water; an unpleasant noise. 
5. The whole amount; part of the year. 
6. An explosive; a reckless forager. 

L. Goss. 


~ 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Peach, Pear, Cedar, Orange, Clove, Beech, Nec- 
tarine, Aspen, Ash, Maple, Papaw, Apple, Cherry, 
7 Lemon, Cocoa, Plum, Teak, Lime, Cypress, 

ne. 

2. The body; eyelids, eardrums, temples, feet, 
nails, soles, muscles, palms, iris and tulips, apples, 
calves, hares, hart, lashes, vanes, arms, innsteps, 
ayes and noes, pupils, tendons. alte 

3. A potato. 

4. Prune, Plum, Pear, Currant, Grape (shot). 

5. Never tell all you may know, for he who tells 
every thing he knows often tells more than he knows, 
—Never attempt all you can do, for he who attempts 
every thing he can do, often attempts more than he 
can do.—Never believe all you may hear, for he who 
believes every thing he hears often believes more 
than he hears.—Never lay out all you can afford, for 
he who lays out every thing he can afford often lays 
ont more than he can afford.—Never decide upon 
all you may see, for he who decides upon every 
thing he sees often decides upon more than he sees, 





a three-cent stamp, by Happy Hovrs Company, No.1 
Chambera Street, New York, 48 


6. Bag-pipe, 
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father had evidently been on a protracted debauch, 

| and, on the day in question, had come to the dinner- 

| table with every nerve in a quiver, and his system 
| shattered. He had eaten nothing fora day or two, | 
| and the little boy, with plaintive appeals, was urg- | 
ing him to partake of food. He was so intoxicated | 
that he could not lift his saucer to his lips, and the 
child, his little heart almost bursting with grief, was | 
obliged to wait upon him as if he were an infant. | 
It was truly a most pitiful sight, and ought to serve 
as a lesson to the man, which should lure him from 
the intoxicating cup, for the sake of the child if | 
nothing more. ‘It was a most impressive temperance | 

| lecture.— Portland « irgus. 





| * | 
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== | “HAUNT ME STILL.” | 





Take Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you have a — 


— Men, women and 
dice. 


EMPLOYMENT.— agents, °we have 
just what you need. Our 9xll Mounted Chromos outsel} 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: * ‘L struc ok 
| out ayes and by working easy four*hours, cleared 
$7.” A lady has just reported her profits for the foren On 
= as $5; “yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
A Covacn, CoLp, oz SoRE THROAT, requires immediate | | these chromos in eleven working days We have the 
attention, and should be checked. If allowed tocontinue, | | largest and finest assortment in the re hited States. We 
irritation of the Lungs, a permanent Throat affection, or | Will send ery ye og the Lagan sa bh of charge 
an incurable Lung disease, is often the result. ‘“‘Brown’s | Sa receipt of $6 50. Send in hd ones S ON US a call. 


les by mail 25c., or 12 for$l. BOSTON FRAME 
BRONCHIAL TROCHE having a direct influence on the | | AND CHROMO CO., 292 Washington St., Rieter” Mass, 
parts, give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, Asthma, . 


| Catarrh, Consumptive and Throat Diseases, TROCHEs are | VAILL’S 


used always with ¢ ous success. Com. 
Manufactured in great variety, 


Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 








VEGETINE has never failed to cure the most inveterate 
case of Ery sipelas. Com. 
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The Sunsceiprion Prick of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the year. | 
CoMPANION is sent to subscribers untilan explicit ! 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law. } 
PAYMEN for the ee n sent by mail, should | 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE ¢ 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- | 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, | 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 
shows te what time your subscription is paid. 
RENEWALS. 


THE 





be changec 

DISCONTIN U ANCES.—Reme me r that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All errek trages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publis hers should be addressed to 
MASON & CO., 
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PRESERVING POWER OF SOIL. 

It is a curious fact that certain kinds of soil have 
a preserving power over the human body, so that its 
features remain unchanged after long burial. In 
most cases, if a coffin be opened, only a few months 
after interment, the process of decay has obliterat- 
ed all traces of recognition. But several cases are 
on record, where bodies disinterred, many years af- 
ter burial, still retained shape and features un- 
changed. 

When the body of Gen. Washington was taken up | 
for re-interment in the new tomb, the face seemed 
to have undergone no change, and was recognized | 
by all who were with his portrait. The 
same was true of Robert Burns, disinterred in 1815; 
of Gen. Wayne, forty yeurs after his death; and, | 
what is more surprising, of John Hampden, of Eng- 
land, disinterred by Lord Nugent two hundred years 
after burial. 
work in all these instances, though its effects were 


familiar 


not visible, for, after exposure to the air, the bodies 


gradually crumbled to dast, 
tion was impossible. 
~ -_ 
FATAL LOCKS, 

A correspondent who read an article in a recent 
number of the Companion entitled, a “Fatal Closet,” 
gives an incident that came under his own observa- 
tion as a warning against the use of “snap locks.” 
He says: 

A few years ago two little girls five or six years old 
were playing in the back chamber of my house. In 
the chamber was a small closet not more than three 
feet in height. It was divided by a shelf, and closed 
with a spring-bolt. Wanting my daughter for some 
apes , [went to the back stairway to call her. I 
ound the door locked. At the same time I heard a 
muflied stamping or pounding in the room above. 





I at once hurried to the front stairs, and through a | 


bed-chamber to the rear room, and there found both 
the children locked into this closet, lying together 
on the shelf, with hardly room to move, and but a} 
few feet of air at the most to breathe. 

I was just in time to rescue them from a terrible 
death by suffocation. They had crowded in there to 
hide from us, and had closed the door without real- 
izing their danger. If I had not heard their strug- 
gles, or if for any cause their mother and I had left 
the house, they must have been suffocated in a very 
short time. On another day one of the children 
was also accidentally fastened in a larger closet by a 
spring-bolt on the outside. 

The only safety is in not using these locks where 
there are children. 


—_—.——__—_ 


SWALLOWING ALLIGATORS. 


It has long been a tradition in the South that alli- | 


gators swallowed their young to help them out of 
danger: But most people thought the story no more 
credible than sailors’ yarns. A Southern naturalist, 
however, tells what he saw. 


That alligators swallow their young, I have had 
ocular demonstration in asingle case. Twas engaged 


making a survey on the banks of the Homochitto | 


Lake, near the Mississippi River. The day was warm 
and sunny, and as I halted near the margin of a pond, 
nearly dried up, to pick up some shells, I started a 
litter of young alligators, that scampered off, yelping | 
like puppies; and retreating some twenty yards, to 
the bank of the Lake Homochitto, I saw them reach 
their refuge in the mouth of a five-foot alligator. 
She evidently held her mouth open to receive them, 
as, in single file, they passed in beyond my observa- 
tion. 
down beneath the water, passing into a large open- 
ing in the bank beneath the root of an old ash tree. 
Doubtless this refuge is temporary, and the young 
are released at their own or the mother’s pleasure, 
the descent being but partial, in no way reaching or 
interfering with the process of digestion. 





= oo 
SCENE IN A PORTLAND HOTEL. 


A most painful sight, one which moved to tears 
several ladies who witnessed it, occurred at a hotel | 
in this city a day or two since. A finely dressed, 
gentlemanly appearing man, a stranger in the city, 
was stopping there, and had with him a son,a bright 
appearing boy of seven or eight years of age, The 


Three weeks are required after receipt of paid 
money by us before the date opposite your name can | gun, and went to the bridge. 


But decay had been busy with its} 


and farther recogni- | 


The dam then turned slowly round and slid | 


A murderer’s own silent sense of crime should be | 
enough to fill him with horror, but the look, and 
| last ery of his victim, remembered ever after, are an 
aggravation of the horrors of guilt that may well 
drive him to confession, at last. 
ported, in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, of a wretch who 
assassinated a fellow-being for the paltry sum of 
thirty-one dollars and fifty cents. 


Nathan Burgess, who was arrested, October 20th, 


N BE Procurep, send the | for the murder of Joseph Robbins, bridge -watchman | 
Vandalia Railroad, con- | 


at Kaskasia River, on the 
fessed, yesterday, in court, at Terre Haute, Ind., 
that he did the deed. 
dalia pay-car had passed that afternoon, and had | 
obbins his month’s wages. I got that shot- | 
“As I approached the 


| watch-house, I looked through the window, and saw | 


Robbins sitting inside. I raised the gun and fired. 
I then hesitated a few minutes to listen if the re- 
port of the gun had aroused any one. I then went | 
up to the watch-house door, and found Robbins on 
his knees, praying. I plainly heard him say,— 

“6 God, have mercy on the one who did this. | 
Spare him, for Jesus’ sake.’ 

“1 was horrified, and turned and ran, I don’t know 

where. I did not enter the house, nor touch the | 
door. His words haunt me still!’ 


a 
CLAY AND IRON, 


An army officer was riding across Canal Street, 
New Orleans, with his Irish orderly, when they came 
opposite the black statue there ‘erected of Henry 
} Clay. Quoth the Irishman,— 

“Does these fellers like a nagur well enough to | 
put up a statue of him in the fashionablest street of 
the town ?” 

“That isn’t a nigger, Tom,” 
“that’s the great Clay statue.” 

“Might I go look at it?” asked Tom. 
| Receiving permission, he rode up close to the stat- 

ue, climbed upon the pedestal, and examined the | 
figure conetulley on all sides. Returning, he ex- 
| claimed, with every appearance of intense disgust,— 
| Did they tell you that was clay, sir?” 
“Yes,” replied the officer. 


replied the officer; 











| “Well, it’s a lie—it’s iron.” 
| _— 
MATHEMATICAL PROOF, 





Even dull boys would take an interest in mathe- 
| matics if it could help them make good bargains. 
| A bright boy puzzled a dull dealer by strict mathe- 


| 


matical inferences. 
| 


“How much is your stick candy?’ inquired a boy 
of a candy dealer. 

“Six sticks for five cents.” 

“Six sticks fer five cents,eh? Now lem me see. 
Six sticks fer five cents, five fer four cents, four fer 
three cents, three fer two cents, two fer one cent, 
}one fer nothin’, I'll take one.” And he held out 
his hand to the bewildered candy dealer. 


-—— 


A PLUCKY BOY, 


A farmer’s lad was crossing a field where a very 
wild and ferocious bull was allowed to roam at large. 
When the boy had about reached the middle of the 
field, he suddenly saw the bull, with head lowered, 
| rushing furiously at him. Being accustomed to 
| managing cattle, he was in no way disconcerted, but 

ran toatree near by and commenced running around 

it, with the bull after him; presently he caught the 
| bull by the tail and commenced belaboring him un- 
mercifully withastick. The bull, finding that “tail” 
was turned, started off at a run (the boy swinging on 
to him), but the faster he ran, the more the boy be- 
labored hii, until finally he commenced bellowing. 
“O,” says the boy, increasing his blows, “you may 
| bellow, ‘put I'd like to know who started this.” 
| PT 
MISTAKES IN FRENCH. 


The blunders of Englishmen and Americans in 
France are constantly repeated, and are almost al- 
| ways of an amusing character. Two gentlemen, 
walking along one of the Paris boulevards, came 
| opposite a hat-store, on which was the sign, “* £ntre- 
pot de Chapeauz”’ (Mart for hats). 

‘Now I know what is Fr ench for hat,” 
one of them; “it is entry-pot.” 

A certain Mr. Smith waxed very angry with the | 
waiters at a hotel, for whatever they brought him—a | 
letter, or anything else—they always said, ‘Poor 
|M. Smith.” Their real words were, “Pour M. 
| Smith,”—meaning, for Mr. Smith. 








exclaimed 


~ -_ 


ABIMELECH JARVIS has a huge moustache, which 
|comes down long and heavy on each side of his 
mouth, and he is not a little proud of it. He was 
greatly shocked at a camp-meeting not long since, 
by observing a near-sighted old lady give her daugh- 
tera nudge with her elbow and inquire, “Mirandy, 
who is that ’ere feller with the horseshoe on his 
face?” 


| A RURAL GENIUS keeps hens froin scratching in 
| the garden by strapping asharp spur two inches 
| long and inclining downward and backward, to _ 
| —_ of the hens. The hen attempts to scratch; 

spur digs into the soil, and the hen is thrown ramet 
, and is promptly walked 


| 






























































out of the garden. 


HEAD-MASTER (sweetly)—Have you caught any 
thing, Brown? 

Brown, the truant—No, sir; nothing, sir. 

Head-master (still more sweetly)—Well, come to 
my study at ten to-morrow morning, and you shall 
catch something! 


| “I DON’T SEE any thing remarkable,” 
| “in the fact, as reported, that a woman is the best 

| linguist in the University of Vermont. Who ever 
knew a woman who had not the gift of tongnes.” 

| — is a bachelor, and, as is suspected, against his | 
w 


said Jones, 


Such a case is re- | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of | 
Burnett’s Cocouine. It has been used in thousands of | 
cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and has | 
never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy | 
and vigorous growth. It is at the same time unrivalled | 
as a dressing for the hair. A single application will ren- 









Adapted for the parlor, Grawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 








He says, “I knew the Van- | 


| 
} ‘True happiness they’ll know. 


der it soft and glossy for several days. Com. 







FOLDING 


eof folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
For a page of illustrations see CompanionPremium List. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 

children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 





T wo SIMPLE RULES 


Two simple rules should all observe, 
If they would truly live; 

Deal justly with each one they serve, 
And when they’re wronged, forgive. 
If by these rules their life they’) alae, 

Each heart with love aglow, 
Their days on earth will smoothly glide, 











The Boys who then shall need new “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
| Will purchase them at GrorGE FENNO’S s 
| Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


~ DQ per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $20 GEO. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 20 


ECIPES FOR COLORED FIRES (10 kinds). | gravings. Price, $3 25. ee address 
| Hair Oil, Tooth Powder and Cologne. Sent for 25 cts. H. 8. GOODSPEED , PUBLISHERS, 
| Address W. M. Cutts, Brandon, Vt. 2—2t 43—26t 14 ae Street, New York. 


LASS CARDS. Your name beautifully printed 

in gold on one dozen for 30 cents; 3 dozen, 75 cents. 
Samples of an elegant variety of visiting cards for 3-cent 
stamp. Agent’s outfit 15 cents. . W. Knigut, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Lock Box 874. 1—2t 


| STAMP COLLECTORS send address and receive 
my price lists by return mail free of charge. CHEAP- 
| Est Prices. Address J. A. PETRIE, Jersey City, N. J. 
VISITING CARDS in 7 tints, 20 cts. Outfit 10 
ets., or Seroll Cards of Birds, 20 cts. Sent by my 
| B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 52— NN 5°71} 
7 Nae ggg ‘ice 40 cts. . 
EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, = ; ASTI LE ia 
| teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. KIDDER'S PASTILLES.: sou, Siowant co, 
| Pruggists sell it. F. C. WELLS & CO., New York. P 2 lestown, Mass. . 
ALF PRICE. We will send by mail, a sample lot EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents, 
ot 6 assorted chromos for only 50 cents, ' or one Splen- aD Address ae INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., ae * Ml, 
did chromo and nine Landscape cards for only 25 cents. | Northampton, Mass 
Agents wanted. Address CuErry & Co., Wadsworth, O. MONEY 7%: mate rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 


N INTERESTING 5 imen of Slate, containi fits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
A tupressious of Piawace ern rum, Lexan. ee, showine ulars FREE. “s. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, _ 


table fe f 
yeaet able formation o Coal, sent postpatd for 25 cents. GLAS VISITING CARDS! Just thething wanted 


1. F. Martin, Box 72, Ashland, Sch. Co rybody ! lendid holiday orpresen- 
OOK HERE! 25 Address or Visiting Cards for 50 tation, gift. Geuratans beautifully printed in 
conts “ pestpals ‘l, and a beautiful Chromo free. Agents hog ee plank +s Th oe cont pest- 

a bh - 0 
Wwe N 7 w Outfits 35 cents. Address TUELL & Horr Box read this should send 8c, stampfor sample with name printed on. 
6, statis a 2 Address, L. D. & J. A. ROBERTSON ,117 WalkerSt., Nrw Yor« 

GIRLS, | Ev ‘erybody ea: can make $5 a . day IVE BEAUTIFUL 
colored pictures, 13x18 inc hes, 
BO YS, in spare time. Send 25 cents for outfit, price 15 cents ech, or 5 for 50 cents, postpaid, —Little 
JAMES Ps TEDMAN & C sQvorth $1. Alldoubly pleased. | Sunbeam. Little Butterfly, Little Blossom, Little Snow- 
seeds AN & CO., Station C, Boston. _2-it | jyird, (children represent the four seasons), Sale of the Pet 

FOREIGN POSTAGE § STAMPS. Ninth edition Lamb, are exquisite. You'll be delighted. Free cata- 

of our Illustrated Price Catalogue, 70 pages, now ready, | logues. Address H. F. GILNACK, South Manchester, Ct. 


| Price 25 cents. Lists, etc., free. ARTHUR H. WHEELER. 
— 2—2t Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


| 575 EACH WEEK. 
| ¢ Agents wanted everywhere. 
All deposits made in this Institution commence drawing 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is paid 





























Business strictly 
legitimate. Particulars free. Address J. WorTH & a * 


St. Louis, Mo. 


)ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and ¢ — 
TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere. 
QILVER-FLATED WARE polished with Ixypex1- 
WW CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate- pow der. 39—tf 


5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 

postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 

samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 

wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
34 


o deposits for all full calendar months they remain in 
3ank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the 
express protection of its depositors. 1—13t 


KIDN 





HUNT'S EAT ON 
THE CREAT 
NEY wevicIN 


A DINE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER , 


AND URINARY 


Brockton, Mass. 


SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


Ladies who use cosmetic to beautify the skin should 
always be very careful to use nothing but the very best 
So ‘Geo. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” has 
yeen in use for over twenty years, during which time it 
has been used by over a million ladies, and in every in- 

stance given entire satisfaction. For beautifyi ing the skin 
it is far superior to any preparation in the world. 


Sold at 
all druggists every where. rice 75 cents per bottle. $1 5 00 SHO | G U N. 


Pri _ NOVELTY a be pare — gun, bee or —_— — Sa war- 
y- ASS ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
rinting Px esses sap w hy ae sae Wad-cutter, eee $15. Can 
J j nt C ). with privilege to examine before paying 
pee —— ne gad or Business bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 3 SON, 
id Gun Dealers, 238 } Main St., Cincinnati, O 26t 

12,500 in use. . ™ — 
Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED Cat- 


~ ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Every 









| W.E De CLARKE, Sosecisten Providence, R.I. 

















THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK 535 
HA NTAIN PEN SAVES 13 TIME. HOLDER FITS 
“ANY PEN. ioe to®0 Stompn Ctreulare. LA WEES, 6 NASSAU ST... N.¥. 
NVEST $1 AND MAKE $2500 YEARLY. 
Business = 1-9 Home work. Income 





Description of P r for youth. Plan outfit sent on receipt of $1, inchading 
47 Federal St. eens = business guide entititled “Money, or how to make it. > 
Card Press, price $5. ay dress G. Warp & Co., Box 3290, Boston, a =~ 
yp - e Bes 
Printin ng Pre Presses. 73radc! 
Size for %|$1 Size for Sg 
| bels, Envelopes, &e culars, 


$6 ness Men do their own Printing and ae 
app Boys and Amateurs have delight 

amusement and money making. stamp 
for circular, CA os to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & 


\y Meriden, Conn. 


THE PRETTIEST HOUSEHOLD PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Send Ten Cents for Trial Trip Three Months. 


The LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 


A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Housek ing, Household 
Elegancies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social ‘musements, 
Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Garden Decorations, <c. 
The finest Journal of Household Art in America. 

e Young Folks will find in it useful hints on self-improve- 
ment, manners, society, stories, ty readings. 
ies will be interested in ts designs for household work, dress, 
fashion, g he At ete. 

Flower Lovers will be especially delighted with its directions 
about growing flowers and window gardening. Tells all about Bulbs, 
Hanging, Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Pat ee Decorations. 

ce $150 per year, including three chromos. r year, in- 
onan one chromo. cents on trial three months, et ing chromo. 
Get unpa Club. Premium List Free. Agents Wanted. 

Window Gardeni ~ —A new book superbly illustrated, devot- 
ed to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden ; has 
250 aereving and 300 pages. Price $1 50. 

ery Woman her own Flower Gardener, by Daisy 
Byebrie t, a Casting new book on flower and out-door gardening for 


RATED CATALOGUE of Rural and Household 
Books, Games and Amusements. Price 10 cen 

HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 

46 Beekman, Street, New York City. P.O, Box 2445. 


| Q) ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
0 ries of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 

| Bristol Cards, FREE. Agents ‘wanted; outfit 20 cents. 

ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass, 2 
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